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It is worth while to stop for a 
moment to review critically the work 
done and the methods employed. 
Such a critical review has proved 
necessary and fruitful in every 
science, for the investigator, sub- 
merged in daily routine, easily loses 
his judgment and ts inclined to fall 
into a rut, uncritically employing 
highly developed and_ specialized 
methods in the treatment of cases 
which are different. 
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Fear Not the Future 


M. Antoinette Cannon 


F a prophet is one who habitually inter- 

prets the present in terms of the future, 
Mr. Lippmann is a prophet.’ True, in these 
practical days we speak not of prophecy but 
of prognosis. Either word will do, though I 
prefer prophecy to express Mr. Lippmann. 
The titles of his various articles and books 
tell the tale: “The Unknown Future”; 
“What of the Night ”; “ Today and Tomor- 
row”; these “ Prefaces” to politics-and- 
morals-to-come. Now, although the future 
is one of man’s fundamental curiosities, a 
prophet seldom gets a hearing until it is time 
for him to say, “I told you so.” Prophets 
seem not to arise in times of trouble. It is 
when living is high and markets are bull 
that Jeremiah speaks, and then no one 
listens. When the disaster comes we are all 
so busy with hand-to-mouth activities that 
the spirit of prophecy itself dies out. This 
is, I think, noticeably true of the present, 
when we are all either looking back to the 
Golden Age or planning to meet our needs 
and balance our budgets for the coming year. 
It is the more important to us that someone 
should come forward to give us a longer look 
ahead, and some perspective on past, present, 
and future. 

My discussion will not be prophecy, but it 
will be an attempt to say something of the 
future as the social worker looks to it and 
may take part in it. I say take part in it, 
for the social worker is by nature a partici- 
pating creature. This is the great difference 
between the social worker and the sociolo- 
gist. The pure sociologist wants only to 
know. There is nothing “pure” about the 


*Walter Lippmann’s speech, which preceded 
Miss Cannon’s on the program, was printed in the 
New York Herald Tribune, May 21, 1932. Re- 
prints may be obtained from THe Fairy at 5 
cents each. 


social worker. He wants to be up and doing, 
to be into everything, whether he knows or 
not. It takes too long to know; we never 
really know. Action is always based upon 
some degree of faith. If we waited to figure 
the speeds of traffic we should never get 
across the street—and life is like that. 


AS to the future, there are several ways of 
thinking. I will speak of two, the Utopian 
and the Evolutionary. By Utopian I mean 
not necessarily impossible, but made to suit 
mankind. I believe the man of action tends 
to the Utopian way of thinking of the 
future, especially if he is a restless man. 
The nor-participant man, on the other hand, 
accepts the balance of nature or the will of 
God. I call this the Evolutionary way of 
looking ta the future because modern West- 
erns do rot speak so much of God as of 
Nature. 

The only difficulty arising from adherence 
to either the Utopian or the Evolutionary 
point of view is that, like all other consistent 
points of view, they both tend to become ex- 
treme, and then they destroy us. The Evo- 
lutionary thea not only accepts reality in the 
outer world hut fails to realize himself and 
his own will a a part of its dynamic energy. 
The Utopian, on the other hand, not only 
wants to charge the world, but wants to 
bring it to ret. I believe Utopias and 
Heavens are characteristically static. The 
motto of the 2volutionary is “ You can’t 
change human aature ”’; that of the Utopian 
is ““ We ought tc have a law.” 

It is a part of our natural ambivalence 
that we both want and do not want to reach 
a “state” in the sense of a resting place. 
“Lasting joy” is a paradox, brevity is the 
soul of beauty. We say truly we want “ rest 
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and change.” The only life that will suit us 
must give us these contradictories. And that 
is just what it does. The French have a 
word for it, “ Plus ca change plus c’est la 
meéme chose.” 

This indicates that it is not by an arith- 
metical mean that we are to guide ourselves 
to a working point between the two extremes 
of Utopianism and acquiescence. They are 
reconcilable only by some principle which 
includes them both. I suggest as this recon- 
ciling principle active participation in end- 
less change. Could we guide by such a prin- 
ciple we might always accept the present, but 
always as a point of departure. We might 
accept even our own dissatisfaction, making 
of it a tool and a lever for the removal of 
mountains. 

Mr. Lippmann’s way of putting this dis- 
satisfaction is, ““ Somehow we are so consti- 
tuted that we demand the impossible. 

What is there in the back of our heads which 
keeps telling us that life as we find it is not 
what it ought to be?” ! He gives us the 
psychoanalytic explanation of the prenatal 
origin of our memory of a Golden Age. For 
most of us it is perhaps hard to understand 
how we can still be affected by an uncon- 
scious memory which reaches back to our 
state before our own birth. If we think of 
our consciously memorable childhood, we 
can understand better, and perkaps child- 
hood impressions are enough to give us the 
same kind of interpretation of a source of 
our present fears and our present heart's 
desires. In childhood, we remember, there 
was comparative security. Yet in childhood 
and even before birth we are taking part in 
that cosmic tug-of-war whic gives the 
world life and death, motion 2nd rest; in a 
word, development, or change. Is not the 
pain and unrest of our social! life a sign of 
the same struggle in another sage and under 
another form? ; 

SOCIAL workers, being restless and unable 
to accept trouble, either tieir own or that 
of other people, without w-estling with it, 
have thought of various steps toward Utopia 
which they have called goals. Goals are 
good and helpful, but they should be tenta- 
tively held. Any goal may have to give way 
at any time to another goal, either because it 


? Preface to Morals: Walter Lippmann, page 150. 


is reached and becomes a point of departure; 
or because it is not reached and cannot be 
reached from the present point of departure. 
Take for example the average and “ mini- 
mum” standards which have been worked 
out by sciences, and according to which 
families under care of social agencies have 
been budgeted, health-examined, mental- 
tested, and given help according to their 
measured needs. Good social case practice 
had by 1929 come to mean a thorough study 
of each case to know its assets and liabilities, 
use of resources according to the standards, 
and in addition all the opportunity the indi- 
viduals seemed able to use. The resources 
of the community might have to be organ- 
ized. There was, however, whether we be- 
lieve it of ourselves or not, an underlying 
assumption that the products of the earth 
hung on a tree and that the need proven and 
measured must as a matter of course be 
filled. We had done some thinking about 
the needs of the person above and beyond a 
bodily habitation and an effort at self-sup- 
port. We had ideas of the psychological 
values of security, and of ways in which it 
could be given. We were learning, we 
thought, ways of helping people with their 
deeper underlying personal difficulties. 

Now we have had a rude awakening. Our 
standards of social case practice have had to 
give way before the necessity of quantity 
distribution of food and shelter. That, to 
be sure, is something we know how to do and 
we have not failed to put our best energies 
into it, but withal we have been resentful. 
Why have a depression? We ought not to 
have these business cycles. Unemployment 
is a state of industry for which there is no 
excuse. Has not everyone an_ inalienable 
right to work for his living? Our standards 
are useless under such conditions as these. 
This that we are doing is not our idea of 
social work. What will the young genera- 
tion of social workers learn? What is the 
depression doing to social work? Social 
work is threatened with extinction. 

Among community organizers and _ social 
program-builders one discerns at times a 
kind of exacerbation of a chronic state of 
exasperation with the futility of social work 
to contribute anything to society as a whole. 
If we had really been on our job all this time 
and paying attention to the causes of social 
disturbance instead of being absorbed in our 
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curiosity as to individual abnormalities we 
should have had social insurance, we should 
have had better industrial practices, and 
social work would have a voice now and 
something to say as to the repair of the old 
system or the installment of a new. 

Our distress at what is happening to us is 
natural enough. No living person who was 
aware of the weight of deprivation and fear 
pressing upon our normal working population 
as well as upon our disabled could fail to 
share in it and struggle against it. No mem- 
ber of any ambitious young profession could 
see without quaking its hard-won ground 
crumbling under its feet. 


BUT it is one thing to feel the job too much 
for us and another to feel it not our job. A 
doctor does not say, “ This is not medicine 
I am practicing because my patient is too 
sick.” We can face any problem if only we 
think of it as our problem and not as an 
interruption in an otherwise integrated life- 
work. I think of this period, not as a tem- 
porary lapse from a normal condition to 
which we shall return and not as due to any 
one cause, but as one of the events in a social 
evolution which results from the constant 
working of the tendency of human beings to 
maintain individuality against their tend- 
ency to organize. As such it seems to me 
in the very center of our area of professional 
concern. Many of our objectives are deter- 
mined by the values which we as social 
workers place upon these two tendencies. 
We have been interested always in their 
various manifestations and in their conflict. 

Why then do we think of the depression 
as an interruption? One reason is the im- 
possibility of maintaining the material stand- 
ard of living to which I have referred. But 
a pain economy is nevertheless an economy. 
It is still within our province to deal with 
budgets—all the more so, perhaps, that we 
must now take account of community income 
as well as of community expenditure, and 
that we must distribute according to source- 
capacity as well as according to individual 
need. Perhaps we may profit in the end by 
having to think more closely of the sources 
of the money we dispense. Already we seem 
further advanced in consciousness of new 
emphases and combinations to be made as 
between public and private funds, between 
voluntary gifts and taxes, local, state, and 
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national. Such thinking may set us ahead, 
and when we work through to a new equi- 
librium (for we shall not turn back to the 
old) we may as social workers play a better 
and more active part in organization of 
social forces, having achieved a more defi- 
nite economic point of view than we had 
before. 


ANOTHER reason for thinking of the de- 
pression as an interruption is that we had, as 
I said, developed a special interest in the 
psychic elements in the social problem and 
we had wanted to find better and better ways 
of treating them. Now we must spend our- 
selves on grocery orders; we are lucky if we 
can vary our material aid with clothes and 
rent money. Yet to me nothing is truer than 
that this is a psychological as well as a 
“real” depression. Sometimes when I am 
most conscious of the threat of starvation 
and most in a mood to contend that before 
all else people must eat, I find myself 
brought up with a short turn by the feeling 
of an emotional and mental block to produc- 
tion. Can we eat again until we have as a 
national community thought and felt differ- 
ently from the way we now think and feel? 

As for the state of mind of the unem- 
ployed, no slightest contact of a social 
worker with an applicant can disregard it. 
To my mind the psycho-social interpretation 
of client-worker relationship, far from being 
now lost to us, came just in the nick of time 
to save us from sinking under the necessity 
at such a time as this to assume all the bur- 
dens of the client world, instead of sharing 
them with the clients themselves who, after 
all, are persons in their own right and much 
more capable often to help themselves than 
we to help them. Our mental hygiene teach- 
ings are just as applicable now as ever. The 
person deprived of food needs spiritual sup- 
port not less but more. The personal help 
of the social worker is needed now more 
than if the material help given could be more 
nearly adequate. 

A good part of the psychological depres- 
sion consists, to my mind, in the boredom of 
idleness. I realize that the emotion experi- 
enced is mixed and that fear is its core. At 
the same time does it not appear that on the 
whole we have but little interest in doing 
anything that does not directly equate with 
a wage? Everything in our national tra- 
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dition and life thus far seems to have en- 
couraged such an attitude toward activity. 
“Tf a man does not work, neither shall he 
eat.” That rule appropriate to the time of 
Captain John Smith still obtains in the age 
of mass production and helps us to have a 
depression caused by plenty. The fact that 
this principle no longer works may indicate 
our jolting but inevitable progress from an 
individualistic to a groupwise bread life. 

Do we need a higher rate of consumption 
in the future than we have ever had before, 
and with it a greater participation of all 
people in non-productive activities? With 
the shorter working day will social workers 
and educators move up to a new prominence 
in their minds the question of the use of 
leisure time? I should like to begin this 
move now. 


WHAT social workers can do in the Un- 
known Future will depend upon what they 
can be. We may gain in wisdom if we can 
make the most of this opportunity and if we 
live through it. 

I suggest the following items to be in- 
cluded if we get to the point of formulating 
our outlook upon life: 
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We are against a static Utopia; we are for - 


change. 

We see no one cause for our dissatisfac- 
tion; we see always multiple causes, without 
and within us. 

We are against a panacea; we are for a 
plan. 

We are interested not so much in revolu- 
tion as in what might come after, that is, in 
rebuilding. We are interested in the de- 
velopment of our people to a point at which 
they would be fairly represented by intelli- 
gent and disinterested government officials 
and legislators. 

We are against romanticism and. we are 
against materialism in our standards of liv- 
ing. We are for becoming more realistic 
and more spiritual, because man lives by 
bread, but not by bread alone. 

And finally we are not radical, for to be 
radical is to uproot and our roots are not in 
any system but in human nature. Neither 
are we conservative, because to be conserva- 
tive is to mistake, again, the form for the 
substance. Rather let us claim that uniting 
principle of participation in change which 
allows us always to start with what is pos- 
sible and with it to achieve the impossible. 

Let us not fear the Unknown Future. 


Contribution to Psychological Factors in Anti-Social Behavior 
Franz Alexander, M.D. 


HE longer I deal with the problem of 

etiology of crime, the more clearly I see 
that it cannot be solved either from the 
sociological or from the psychological point 
of view alone. Criminal acts are not neces- 
sarily the result of a criminal personality or 
of the social situation in which an individual 
happens to live. Both psychological and 
social factors may be active at the same 
time; either of them may be predominant 
in one case, negligible in another. 

An intelligent approach to this compli- 
cated field is only possible if the confusion 
of concepts which at present predominates 
is eliminated. Elaborate statistical investiga- 
tions such as Shaw’s in Chicago have shown 
that the number of criminal acts is concen- 
trated in certain areas of acity. These crim- 
inal centers often supply twenty times as 
many cases as other districts. The analysis 


of these criminal centers shows that they are 
characterized by lower social standards and 
are usually the places called “‘ slums ”’ where 
the new immigrants settle. Thus this 
astonishing geographical distribution of 
crime corresponds simply to social stratifi- 
cation and is due to the fact that individugls 
belonging to certain social strata usually live 
together—for example, the lowest social 
groups in the neglected and consequently 
cheaper parts of the city. 

This result means nothing more than the 
numerical corroboration of a fact which is 
well known, I should say, to every policeman 
and inhabitant of the city and does not need 
further explanation. If criminality means 
breaking the social order which is protected 
by the law, it is evident that those portions 
of the population will have the greatest in- 
clination to break these rules which have the 
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least interest in upholding them, that is, 
either the discontented elements or those 
who have not yet accepted the standards of 
the community and consider its rules as a 
ressure and an unwelcome interference 
with their freedom and old customs. 

Such a_ statement contributes literally 
nothing to a deeper knowledge of the sources 
of criminality and adds nothing to what we 
already know by common sense. Science, 
however, begins and is needed where com- 
mon sense fails. It is obvious that, even in 
the worst slums, a great part of the popula- 
tion is not criminal. The influence of en- 
vironment on the individual takes place in 
the form of a certain selection. Influences 
which induce individuals to break the law 
may be greater in certain social strata than 
in others, but work always according to an 
unknown selective principle which is in- 
herent in the character trends of the individ- 
uals exposed to these influences. It is also 
evident that the more powerful the social 
factor is, the greater number of individuals 
will necessarily yield to it, but, on the other 
hand, if the individual’s character is espe- 
cially predisposed to crime, he may become 
criminal even under the most favorable 
social circumstances. 

A complete analysis of the etiology of 
crime necessarily must consist in the simul- 
taneous study of both social and psychologi- 
al factors. The most obscure problem, 
however—that of the nature of the selective 
principle according to which the environ- 
mental influences work—can only be solved 
by psychological or, more precisely, by psy- 
chiatric investigation. The first question is: 
Which are those character trends which 
make an individual more receptive to the 
criminal influences of the environment? 
Can we speak in general of a criminal 
personality ? 

The knowledge of the human personality 
which the psychoanalytic method has given 
enables us to answer this question with con- 
siderable reliability. It has shown that those 





functions which make people suitable to live. 


in community life are acquired during the 
individual’s early developmental periods, and 
that the inherited instinctual drives do not 
Possess originally any qualities which would 
guarantee social behavior. Psychoanalysis 
has also shown that social life is based on 
certain restrictions of erotic and destructive 
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tendencies and that these restrictions are re- 
inforced through what Freud called the 
reality principle. Whereas the small child’s 
mental processes are guided by the pleasure 
principle—that is to say, by the tendency to 
gratify immediately every need and to avoid 
pain—the adult learns to endure temporary 
dissatisfactions and even pain and to post- 
pone certain gratifications in order to secure 
important satisfactions. This more far-see- 
ing attitude of controlling the instinctual 
demands in an intelligent way according to 
the given external situation is the reality 
principle. It is evidently nothing else than 
an improved pleasure principle because in 
the end it is able to improve the final bal- 
ance between pain and pleasure in securing 
a greater amount of pleasure and avoiding 
more pain. For the self-imposed restric- 
tions and renunciations the individual is 
compensated by the gains which he obtains 
as a result of these sacrifices. These gains 
may be of a positive or negative nature, such 
as rewards of the environment or avoidance 
of painful experiences—punishment and 
losing the respect and love of others. 

Social behavior is based on such a compli- 
cated balance between gratifications and re- 
nunciations. It is easy to understand that 
the greater sacrifices and restrictions an 
individual has to bear, the more labile will 
be this equilibrium and, conversely, an indi- 
vidual who has the possibility of gratifying 
a greater amount of his subjective needs, no 
matter what the nature of these needs may 
be, will be more willing to accept certain 
restrictions necessitated by collective life. 
The specific capacity of the ego for enduring 
restrictions and deprivations is, however, 
dependent upon many factors and too com- 
plicated a phenomenon to be described ex- 
haustively by this simple formulation. Apart 
from the amount of gratifications which 
compensate for restrictions, the ability to 
sublimate and modify unadjusted tendencies 
plays an important role. 

Nevertheless, discontent always is apt to 
induce the individual to give up those re- 
strictions which he accepted only in order to 
secure certain gratifications. To renounce 
personal freedom for nothing is evidently 
more difficult than to renounce it in order to 
get something in exchange. Therefore, the 
original unadjusted nature of man is more 
apt to break through and to overthrow social 
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restrictions in the discontented strata of the 
population. 

This psychological insight alone is suffi- 
cient to prove that a real cure of society's 
disease, called crime, can only be solved on 
a social basis. The more gratifications of 
subjective needs granted by social institu- 
tions and the greater number of the popula- 
tion participating in the advantages of these 
institutions, the more individuals will accept 
social order. 

On the other hand, psychoanalytic and 
psychiatric insight into individual cases has 
shown that it would be entirely false to 
assume that only economic factors are re- 
sponsible for the discontent which is apt to 
disturb the so difficultly achieved equilibrium 
of gratifications and social restrictions. 

Delinquency among young children is the 
best proof that economic factors can have 
only a secondary, although extremely impor- 
tant, significance. The economic factor 
plays a much more important part in the life 
of adults. The child suffers less directly 
from the financial insecurity of the family 
and derives even certain emotional benefits 
from it. This is expressed masterfully by 
the Hungarian author, Franz Molnar, in a 
little dialogue between the rich and the poor 
boy who meet on the street. The poor boy, 
without shoes, is standing in a pool on the 
street when the rich boy meets him and 
exclaims enviously, “Oh gosh, I can’t do 
that because my father will lick me if I go 
home with wet shoes.”” In the course of his 
psychologically well observed dialogue, it 
becomes manifest how many more restric- 
tions the over-protected rich boy has to put 
on his natural instincts than the poor boy. 
There is scarcely anything in the life of the 
little neglected boy which the well-protected 
one would not envy and, even when he hears 
that his new acquaintance sleeps on the floor 
in the kitchen on a heap of straw, he de- 
plores the fact that he has to go to his hated 
bed every evening and can’t sleep where he 
wants to. 

Indeed, we have to give up the point of 
view of the adult to understand the mental 
life of the child. In order to understand the 
delinquency of the child, we have to look for 
the sources of discontent which are charac- 
teristic for the child and not for the adult. 

The fact that, in a very considerable num- 
ber of cases, the criminality of the adult is 
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the direct continuation of the delinquency 
of the child, makes the understanding of the 
latter so important for the problem of etiol- 
ogy. Moreover, if there is something like a 
criminal personality, it necessarily must de- 
velop in childhood, when all the character 
trends are formed. \WVe may call criminal 
personalities all those individuals who have 
acquired during their development such 
character trends as make them more recep- 
tive to the unfavorable influences of the 
social environment. These character trends 
are responsible for the selective nature of 
the environmental influences which we have 
mentioned before. The most general basis 
of criminal inclinations is the instability of 
the balance between social restrictions and 
gratifications. Evidently the distribution of 
satisfactions and deprivations in the early 
periods of life is decisive in its influence 
on the stability of this balance. But only 
empirical investigation can establish those 
conditions which are responsible for the 
diminished resistance of the ego against 
unadjusted tendencies. It was to be ex- 
pected that early deprivations undoubtedly 
would diminish the resistance of the ego 
against the tension of repressed tendencies 
but long indulgence in certain gratifications 
which must be abandoned in the course of 
development may also have a similar effect. 

The results of the psychoanalytic investi- 
gation of criminals which I am conducting 
at present with Dr. Healy at the Judge 
Baker Foundation have to be reserved for 
later publication. I can only refer at present 
to a few general observations which have 
largely corroborated those first formulations 
which I made with Mr. Staub in Germany. 
Unquestionably, there are certain easily de- 
finable character features which make the 
individual more susceptible to certain influ 
ences of the environment in the direction of 
criminality. These character trends develop 
chiefly under the influence of the very firs 
environment of the child, that is, the family. 

With regard to the so frequent over 
emphasis of the influence of social environ 
ment, it is necessary to differentiate this 
closer family environment from the social 
environment in the broader sense which 
begins to exert its influence only in a later 
period of the individual’s development, 
namely, after the child comes in closer com 
tact with others than the members of the 
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family. But even when these social contacts 
develop, for a long time the family, no mat- 
ter whether it is the child’s own or a foster 
family, retains a predominant role in the 
formation of character. 


Determining Factors in Personality Formation 


(1) Congenital equipment (heredi- | 
tary and intra-uterine influ- } Constitution 
ences ) 

(2) Dispositional factors | 

(3) Family influences | Post-natal 

(4) Influence of the social environ- | development 
ment in a broader sense 


A schematic view of the different etiologi- 
cal factors active in personality development 
may serve to clarify the involved concepts in 
this field. First, we have to distinguish the 
congenital equipment and will call it consti- 
tution. We know little about it, but we have 
to assume its presence and importance on the 
basis of empirical observations which do not 
allow the assumption that all human beings 
are born alike. All later post-natal factors 
act upon this inherited substratum which 
probably determines certain general charac- 
teristics of the instinctual life. 

The first influences of the extra-uterine 
existence can be differentiated from the later 
ones through their more impersonal nature. 
They consist in the handling of the child’s 
early biological functions in the field of 
nutrition and excretion. The influence of 
these processes is also considerably obscure 
and what we know about it is based more on 
reconstructions than direct observational 
establishment between cause and effect. Fol- 
lowing the etiological formula which Freud 
gave for neuroses and psychoses, we may 
call the sum of these influences dispositional 
factors. Consequently, disposition, in con- 
trast to constitution, is something which is 
acquired, though acquired in the very first 
period of life. 

Third, there are the personal influences of 
the members of the family. This is the best 
studied and probably the most important 
part of personality development. The emo- 
tional experiences in relation to the parents 
and siblings are unquestionably decisive for 
later social behavior, since the family is a 
kind of society and the adjustment to this 
first society is the conditioning pattern of 
later behavior. 

With the more or less defined character 
trends which developed under the influence 
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of these three categories of factors—consti- 
tutional, dispositional, and family influ- 
ences—the child enters the social environ- 
ment in the broader sense. The selective 
principle according to which these environ- 
mental influences act consists in the end- 
result of all the three above-mentioned pre- 
vious determining factors. Which individ- 
ual will be influenced in the criminal sense in 
a given environment is dependent upon those 
character trends which have been inherited 
and acquired in the previous period. Bad 
examples, deprivations, and discontent of 
every kind induce to anti-social behavior 
only a certain percentage of individuals who 
live in a similar environment, namely, those 
whose acquired and inherited character 
trends are susceptible to these influences. 

The analytic investigation of criminal 
individuals had led us, strange to say, to the 
same family experiences which have been 
found to be the determining factors in 
psychoneuroses. It was not an unexpected 
result that both these forms of maladjust- 
ment, psychoneurosis and criminality, could 
be retraced to the family situation, but the 
hope of finding certain typical emotional 
situations which could account for either a 
criminal career or the development of a 
psychoneurosis has not been fulfilled. Since 
we are at present just in the process of 
formulating the results of our studies, I 
regret very much that | am not in a position 
to go into details. 

We have found that criminal behavior in 
the majority of cases is the expression of a 
protest against certain deprivations, a reac- 
tion of spite against certain members of the 
family, the expression of jealousy, envy, 
competition, and frequently a proof of 
masculinity. Often it originates from the 
stubborn wish for compensation for pre- 
vious deprivations, or is the result of a sense 
of guilt and consequent need for punish- 
ment, similar to that found in the psycho- 
genesis of neuroses. The similarity goes 
even so far that these motives are repressed 
and consequently unconscious, just as they 
are in psychoneuroses. Furthermore, our 
investigation has corroborated the expecta- 
tion that, as in neuroses, both excessive 
deprivation and spoiling are apt to shift the 
balance between repressed and repressive 
forces. Deprivations cause extreme ten- 
sions in the unconscious whereas long in- 
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dulgence in infantile gratifications makes 
most difficult the endurance of those restric- 
tions to which the individual necessarily is 
subject during later development. 

The only difference which our investiga- 
tion up to now was able to establish is the 
greater tendency of the criminal personality 
to rationalizations, the greater emphasis on 
certain conscious and rational motives in 
order to cover up the underlying and usually 
more powerful unconscious motives. In 
addition to the greater tendency, there is also 
a greater opportunity for rationalization 
which is inherent in the social situation. In 
cases where actual deprivations due to social 
circumstances are present, these latter can 
easily replace previous emotional conflicts 
arising from the family situation. The 
actual rational motives run parallel with the 
repressed unconscious motives and may en- 
tirely overshadow them. If the social situ- 
ation gives justified reason for discontent 
and anti-social attitude, the early emotional 
conflicts in the family are more likely to be 
worked out on the social level, and the 
earlier discontent from the family situation 
together with the social discontent are more 
apt to lead to non-social behavior than to 
neurotic symptom- formation. 

The chief difference between neurosis and 
criminal behavior is that, in the first case, the 
emotional conflict results in symbolic gratifi- 
cations of unadjusted restricted tendencies ; 
whereas in the second, it leads to real 
actions. Those needs which are restricted 
from economic reasons belong usually to the 
sphere of self-preservation and, like hunger, 
cannot be gratified as easily by symbolic 
gratifications of phantasy as the emotional 
tensions of love and hate. The emotional 
conflicts of childhood, resentments against 
parents and siblings, find a powerful ally in 
resentment against the social situation and 
this combined emotional tension seeks a 
more real expression such as criminal acts 
and cannot be relieved by mere phantasy 
products such as neurotic symptoms. 

That this explanation, however, cannot 
account for all cases is evident because we 
often see the tendency to act out neurotic 
conflicts in reality in individuals who have 
no reason for social discontent; and, vice 
versa, we see the development of neurosis in 
many individuals who would have had ample 
opportunity and reason to transform their 
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neurotic conflict into an external conflict 
with society. 

Therefore, even after my recent studies, I 
cannot discard my earlier assumption that 
the basic character of the instinctual life, its 
expansive nature, must be one of the factors 
responsible for the fact that similar emo- 
tional conflicts in one case result in crim- 
inality and in another in neurosis. The 
introverted nature of the neurotic, his readi- 
ness to content himself with gratifications in 
phantasy and renounce real satisfactions, 
seems to be a constitutional factor. And, on 
the other hand, certain individuals are char- 
acterized by a more robust expansive in- 
stinctual life which contents itself only with 
real actions. 

What I have learned since I made this 
earlier formulation is to appreciate more the 
significance of the social situation. There is 
no sense in searching for deeper emotional 
motives for stealing when an individual is 
near starvation, because hunger alone suff- 
ciently explains such deeds without assum- 
ing the presence of any unconscious motives, 
such as early thwartings in the expectations 
of love, or hatred against the rivals in the 
family. Undoubtedly such unconscious 
sources of emotional discontent are apt to 
enhance the dynamic power of rational 
motives which derive from the social situ- 
ation and thus increase the probability of 
anti-social behavior. Since I have observed 
during an analysis that, after the criminal 
behavior has been blocked and ceased to be 
an outlet for emotional conflicts, a psycho- 
neurosis has developed in the place of the 
criminal behavior, I have no doubt that the 
social situation in many cases saves individ- 
uals from becoming neurotic. Two of my 
criminal cases confessed to me during the 
analyses that the criminal act relieved them 
from a kind of free-floating anxiety and 
restlessness which had a typical neurotic 
character. The real sufferings and depriva- 
tions give the possibility to act out aggres- 
sions and destructive tendencies on a rational 
basis and at the same time relieve the need 
for punishment. I do not think, however, 
that this factor, without taking into account 
the constitutional nature of the instinctual 
life, can explain in all cases why the emo 
tional conflicts of the family life lead at one 
time to a neurotic and at another to a crim- 
inal solution. The social situation deter- 
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mines the conscious ego’s reaction to the 
emotional conflicts. Real deprivation is apt 
to win the conscious ego’s consent to real 
action instead of merely socially harmless 
symptoms. ‘The constitutional quality of the 
instinctual life is, however, another factor 
determining the outcome of the emotional 
conflict in action or in phantasy. 

In conclusion, we may say that an un- 
favorable social situation makes it easier for 
the individual to displace emotional conflicts 
which were created in family life to reac- 
tions against the social order and to relieve 
accumulated disappointments, hostilities of 
every kind, in the form of anti-social be- 
havior. Thus, the manifest conflicts with 
the social environment become the open 
battlefield of underlying, invisible, uncon- 
scious conflicts belonging to the past experi- 
ences of life. 

It would be erroneous to deny the reality 
and importance of the more tangible con- 
scious conflicts deriving from the actual 
situation and to consider them always as 
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mere excuses for relieving unconscious 
aggressions in the form of anti-social be- 
havior. In some cases, these actual social 
conflicts alone suffice to explain non-social 
behavior. Naturally there are many cases in 
which there are no momentous objective 
reasons for unadjusted behavior and, on the 
other hand, there are many individuals who 
have real reason for revolt and yet accept 
social order. Early post-natal experiences, 
especially the emotional conflicts in family 
life, the social situation, and in addition cer- 
tain constitutional characteristics are to- 
gether responsible for these differences. In 
our present studies we have tried to analyze 
the relative importance of these three cate- 
gories of factors by selecting cases of dif- 
ferent types—individuals with favorable 
social backgrounds and those with extremely 
neglected ones—and hope soon to be able to 
formulate our results. Regarding the influ- 
ence of constitution, however, the biologists 
still owe us information. 


Psychological Realities and Case Work 


Grace Marcus 


AM not going to attempt an off-hand 

discussion of Dr. Alexander’s paper. 
The task indicated for a case worker in this 
instance—that of considering the bearing of 
Dr. Alexander’s contribution on case work 
problems of anti-social behavior—is not a 
task to be performed on a reflex. There- 
fore, I shall leave a very provocative paper 
to your own future study and shall content 
myself with a few general ruminations. 

What value can involved, psychoanalytical 
data have for us case workers? Is it not 
our major obligation to deal with clients 
overcome by the material realities, and isn’t 
there a danger of our forgetting this obliga- 
tion if we allow our attention to be diverted 
to the riddles of personality? What will 
happen to case work in its manifold aspects 
if we surrender to the luxury of exploring 
psychological subtleties? Is a time of great 
stress, when emergencies besiege us and so 
frequently find us unprepared—is this the 
time for delicate laboratory experiments on 
problems no one is asking us to solve? Of 
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what practical use are these psychoanalytical 
minutiz to case workers who must struggle 
for time to do a minimum case work job? 
Moreover, what right have we to inflict upon 
our clients a treatment that may carry us far 
afield from the concrete difficulties which 
brought them to us? After all, what busi- 
ness have we raising orchids when we are 
so inadequate to the job of providing bread? 

Even if we contrive answers to these 
questions there are others still more difficult 
confronting us. Who is to work out these 
applications of psychoanalysis to case work? 
How are the rest of us to learn from the 
results of such experimentation ? 

Let me admit that I raised these questions 
knowing there would be no opportunity here 
to answer them. They spring from realities. 
However, they also spring from various 
states of mind the existence of which I wish 
to recognize before I continue with remarks 
only distantly related to Dr. Alexander’s 
paper. States of mind are important phe- 
nomena—outside psychoanalysis. They are 
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important in the case worker. They are im- 
portant in the case worker's clients. They 
are the stuff of which case work is made, 
whether or no we are willing to concede it. 
Unhappily (and this is one reason that case 
work is such a difficult occupation in a 
period of profound economic disorder) we 
do not cease to feel as long as life is con- 
scious in us. If we—and our clients—can- 
not escape from the physical realities, ex- 
cept in death, it is equally true that we 
cannot escape from the psychological. These 
psychological realities are not “ new.” They 
are not a fad. They are ineradicable con- 
stituents of human life. They exist without 
our choice. All that is “ new ” is the psycho- 
analytical discovery which was made forty 
years ago that our psychological existence is 
governed by its own peculiar laws which are 
as yet but partially understood. Our only 
choice is whether or not we shall recognize 
this discovery and recognize as well that it 
entails fresh obligations upon case work. 
Whatever limitations we are anxious or 
forced to define for case work, whatever 
functions we select, the necessity remains 
for taking into account those psychological 
factors which, we have only recently learned, 
operate so powerfully in ourselves and in 
our clients to determine what we are and 
shall become. The challenge to case work is 
to understand and attempt to bring under 
control forces which are present and potent 
in every case work situation. That this is 
only one of many different challenges to an 
art which is directly or indirectly concerned 
with all the unruly realities, that it is a chal- 
lenge issuing from our own professional 
needs rather than from frank community 
demands, may make our task more difficult 
but no less a necessity. 


IN the recent past, we case workers have 
relied on mental hygiene to function as the 
authoritative intermediary between case 
work and the psychological sciences. This 
dependence relieved us of the independent 
responsibility of studying source material 
and concealed from us the crying need to 
examine further problems peculiar to the 
case work fields. There is every reason why 
organized mental hygiene should continue to 
function in this role of special responsibility. 
But its generous willingness to serve in this 


transmitting capacity should not blind us to 
our own need for progressive study and ex- 
perimentation. We may resist admitting the 
need, because not all of us can individually 
meet it; because the number of those who 
can meet it is relatively small; because we 
are afraid that case work will lose its 
familiar identity; because new knowledge 
always creates new pitfalls; because we are 
insecure about the future of case work and 
are painfully aware of other abysmal weak- 
nesses. These difficulties and dangers are 
not to be ignored but will have to be care- 
fully considered and surmounted. It is well 
to recognize them. I should like, however, 
to emphasize equally the loss which we may 
suffer if we neglect to tap new resources 
from which we may draw the strength we 
imperatively need to attack old and besetting 
problems. 

This is not the occasion for a discussion 
of all the possible uses we may make of 
psychoanalytical material. However, our 
more recent study and experimentation have 
done a great deal to correct the false assump- 
tion that an interest in the psychological 
aspects of case work can be productive only 
under conditions permitting larger expendi- 
tures of effort and long-time treatment of 
the emotional problems we find in our 
clients. If it is true that more sensitive in- 
sight reveals the complexity of case situ- 
ations we might once have regarded as 
simple, it is equally evident that case work 
intuitions, when psychoanalytically sharp 
ened, enable case workers to refrain from 
rushing in where psychoanalysts would fear 
to tread. Anything that will save case 
workers from wasting their resources on 
irremediable problems is a precious boon. 
But this is not all. Even a limited under- 
standing of emotional phenomena helps the 
overburdened case worker to utilize her 
meagre minutes to greater advantage. 

Take for example the case of Mr. X, long um 
employed, desperate from the evaporation of his 
familiar assets, and no better off for successive 
contacts with a number of social agencies to which 
he had previously applied, first for advice and latef 
for financial assistance. Because he was badly 
confused by catastrophes stranger to his self- 
directed, self-denying past, he presented what was 
meant to be an appeal for help in a denunciation of 
the economic order, a heartless society, and an irre- 
sponsible government. He concluded his arraign 


ment with a threat that his behavior might know 
no bounds were nothing done for him. Whatevef 
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this man’s realities were, they were thoroughly ob- 
scured to him and to the case worker by his state 
of mind. There was nothing for her to do but 
listen and, when he quieted down, give him minimal 
relief to meet what would seem to be his immediate 
necessities. 

When he returned a week later, he himself 
initiated a matter-of-fact account of his difficulties 
and then took occasion to tell her that he had been 
thinking things over and realized he had made a 
scapegoat of her, the first person who had listened 
without argument, reproach, or fear to what was 
on his mind. He described his condition in his own 
terms, “ The whole world seemed to be going to 
pieces, and me with it. I felt like I was lost in a 
dark place and no one would hear me. I couldn't 
think of anything else until I talked to you, and 
somehow that brought me to my senses. I want to 
tell you I am sorry for the way I acted.” 

That first interview was simplicity itself, but the 
handling of it was governed by two things—first, 
the case worker’s ability to feel the man’s present 
problem as he in his helpless rage revealed it, and 
second, her willingness to let him vent it on her. 
This client’s tirade cleared the way to a reality 
which might be practically, if not ideally, handled 
on an unemployment basis. His emotional prob- 
lems were not solved. All that happened to him 
was a recovery of his self-responsible identity 
through the discharge of his resentment upon a 
case worker who did not need to punish him for it. 


In this instance, as in many others where 
the case worker’s time is at a premium and 
relief has to be dispensed on a minimal scale, 
the case worker’s understanding of disturb- 
ing emotional factors may provide the one 
possible access to realities which the client 
has lost his power to see and face. The case 
work relationship, control of which might 
seem an impractical refinement to be culti- 
vated only in some remote case work heaven, 
may furnish the delicate thread which will 
serve the client to maintain affective connec- 
tions with the outside world. In view of the 
client’s deeper problems which such methods 
do not even touch, the psychological benefit 
is slight, but when it is considered that the 
mere manner of conducting an interview 
may assist the client to retain that sense of 
his own identity which he has been in danger 
of losing, we cannot begrudge the directed 
effort which the acquisition of greater psy- 
chological skill demands of us. 


EXPERIMENTATION with methods 
adapted from psychoanalytical practice has 
indicated other possibilities for more eco- 
nomical and socially profitable handling of 
case work situations. There is that group of 
clients whose ability to maintain themselves 
in the past appears an unexplained miracle. 
Every bit of case work evidence points to 
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pervasive and deep-seated conflicts. Even 
the surface of their stories betrays them. 
Perhaps we need to thank the stimulus of 
the depression as well as that of psycho- 
analysis for our willingness to steer clear of 
depths from which neither we nor the clients 
would be likely to emerge. At any rate, the 
experimental handling of the relationship in 
such cases has brought into the active case 
work arena problems of the client’s choosing, 
not ours, problems usually far removed from 
their essential difficulties but to which the 
clients now devote energies that are inte- 
grated and focused through the case 
worker’s willingness to let them express to 
her the feelings which would otherwise 
block any continuous activity in the real 
world. Ina number of such cases the clients 
have managed to effect a return to the same 
precarious, neurotic existence they led 
before. What has resulted from the case 
worker’s participation may be described as a 
patchwork adjustment evolved by the client 
from the slender resources his relationship 
to the worker makes it possible for him to 
use. The product may not be durable but, 
within the bounds set by the realities, the 
client’s own personality, and our case work 
limitations, it represents an advance which 
we owe to the contributions of psychoanaly- 
sis and the efforts of those who have tried 
to apply them to the handling of case work 
problems. 

The utilization of the formerly uncon- 
trolled relationship between case worker and 
client is still in its embryonic stages. It pre- 
sents many problems in which we must look 
not only to psychoanalytic experience but to 
our own future experimentation for methods 
that will be suitable to case work purposes 
and limitations. At present there is reason 
to believe that whatever intensive thinking 
we can contrive to invest in work on this 
problem will be rewarded by noticeable re- 
ductions in the amount of effort we shall 
have to expend and increases in the number 
of adjustments clients will achieve for them- 
selves. If we can learn how to let the client 
reveal his own needs and how to let him de- 
termine what use he will make of us, we 
shall undoubtedly discover that more clients 
are able to work out on their own initiative 
problems we have too often assumed they 
must have our help to solve. At this point, 
our very sketchy experience furnishes us 
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some evidence of possibilities for self-ad- 
justment in clients which formerly we might 
have prevented their realizing because we 
needed to impose on them plans foreign to 
their emotional wants or beyond their psy- 
chological capacities. 


One situation of this sort was embodied in a 
short record of a very young wife who had spent 
the first year of her marriage in a valiant attempt 
to stabilize her husband. He had insisted they 
must have a child and had then bewildered her by 
his rapid shifts from reverent devotion to cruel 
neglect during a difficult pregnancy. A few days 
aiter she was delivered of a seven months child, 
she was shattered by his arrest for contracting a 
bigamous marriage with a minor. Immediately 
involved in a variety of legal entanglements, penni- 
less, physically weak, and responsible for the care 
of a sickly infant, she consciously turned to the 
case worker as someone likely to be more disin- 
terested than any of her available relatives or 
friends. She poured forth in floods her conflicts 
between pity and hate of her husband, love and 
rejection of his child, her desire to evade, and her 
resolution to fight out the problems of self-support. 
She asked no advice about these; she knew she felt 
“two ways about nearly everything.” The case 
worker listened, and incidentally extended material 
assistance and concrete service in ways calculated 
not to confuse the client in working out her con- 
flicts. Then another catastrophe occurred, just 
after the husband was sentenced to prison. The 
client awoke one morning to find the baby dead 
from an illness the clinic had dismissed as a fig- 
ment of her imagination. There were added to her 
existing difficulties a new rebellion and guilt. Dur- 
ing all this period she sought the worker out for 
frequent interviews because, as she explained, this 
was the only way she knew to “clear her mind.” 

Now in this case the worker recognized the 
presence of acute conflict. She also realized that 
physical separation and plans for a divorce did not 
necessarily mean psychological freedom from a 
profoundly neurotic husband. She was, however, 
following, not guiding the situation. Presently, 
with some assistance from her, the client found a 
job of the kind she wanted. Somewhat to the 
worker’s surprise, this was all the client felt she 
needed for within a few weeks she came in to 
thank the worker. She explained that now she was 
all right but asked if she might come in when she 
wanted to talk anything over. Later she did come 
in to ask the case worker if there were not someone 
at the prison to whom her husband might talk 
because, if talking did her so much good, it might 
help him. After this she vanished into the com- 
munity, her conflicts apparently repressed and cer- 
tainly unsolved, her mind occupied with a new hat, 
old friends seen again, and satisfaction in bills paid. 
She had used the case worker to relieve her current 
conflicts and the case worker could recognize, as 
her own little problem, the faint disappointment she 
felt because she might never know how it would 
all turn out. 


IN citing these random examples of econo- 
mies in effort attributable to the adaptation 
of psychoanalytical methods to case work, I 


do not want to create the impression that the 
case work techniques evolving from such 
tentative experiments always provide short- 
cuts or result in adjustment by the client to 
his problems. They do not. In the first 
place, such modified techniques will fre- 
quently reveal needs in some clients we 
would not want or know how to satisfy. In 
the second place, the present results have to 
be submitted to various tests before we can 
be sure that we have gaged their significance 
correctly. 

The point I would like to make is this: we 
cannot afford to lose whatever psychoana- 
lytical experience may teach us. We should 
certainly not neglect the opportunity on the 
assumption that an interest in psychoana- 
lytical applications should be limited to those 
who inhabit ivory towers. Whether we are 
confined to a single interview or to minimal 
case work treatment, psychoanalysis has 
something to give us in handling the situ- 
ation before us. 

The real crux of our problem is the diffi- 
culty we encounter behind the scenes, the 
difficulty of coming to feel and think more 
sensitively, of cultivating a deeper, broader 
consciousness of what goes on in our clients 
and between our clients and ourselves. 

It is this that. will take time, effort, and 
courage. Intensive thinking is a quality, 
quite distinct from that quantity we associ- 
ate with intensive case work. Not all of us 
may have the opportunity to do the intensive 
thinking. Perhaps we shall have to rely on 
those who want so much to experiment in 
this particular way that they will discover 
how to surmount the obstacles of circum- 
stance. Our individual role may not be that 
of applying such contributions as Dr. Alex- 
ander has made this morning, and yet it may 
be important for all that. Development in 
case work depends not merely on our leaders 
but on us of the rank and file who want it, 
stimulate it, and put its achievements to the 
test. We may support it by our open-mind- 
edness or drive it off on tangents or up blind 
alleys by our resistance. . The challenge is 
to each of us who realize that human beings 
live in a psychological as well as in a physical 
reality and also realize that, however greatly 
these realities may be opposed, they can 
never be divorced. 
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The Réle of the Case Worker in Treatment 


Eleanor Neustaedter 


ASE workers will agree that we have 

under consideration a subject which is 
not easy to discuss. Two or three years ago 
no one of us would have hesitated to make a 
statement concerning the role of the case 
worker in treatment. Today the subject 
seems both complex and confusing. Familiar 
ideas seem to have acquired new names: 
new ideas are in the air. We question our 
goals, our methods, our procedures, and the 
worker is on shifting ground who attempts 
publicly to discuss her contributions to her 
daily task. 

Attitudes of thinking, questioning, doubt- 
ing, indicate progress although temporarily 
our work and discussion may suggest con- 
iusion. But the maintenance of equilibrium, 
in a world where at times the case worker’s 
feeling of assurance seems to be in inverse 
ratio to the demands made upon her, re- 
quires a nice balance. On the one hand we 
accept uncertainty, recognizing that treat- 
ment truly is in that “ fluid”’ state of which 
we so frequently hear; on the other hand we 
grasp firmly.the certainties which experience 
has shown to be sound. 

Are we clear as to our field or does social 
case work need redefinition? Does it not 
still deal with the individual who is unable 
without aid or emotional release to meet his 
life experiences in a manner acceptable to 
himself or to society? Certainly the case 
worker sees one to whom, seemingly, the 
demands of living are too complex for his 
equipment. His gears are not meshing with 
the social machinery; he is unable to make 
a “go” of life. He turns to the worker 
with his problem—how does she see herself 
in relation to it? What does she feel her 
responsibility to be? What is her attitude 
toward her client? What does she do, what 
can she do in this situation created by the 
applicant’s appeal for assistance? 3 


WE are increasingly aware of the limita- 
tions of the case work situation. It is 
bounded on the one hand by the equipment 
and capacity of worker and client. It is 
shaped by the habit patterns of others and 
the difficulty of offering to them experiences 
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which will arouse a new response. It is cir- 
cumscribed by inadequate resources and the 
immobility of environment. And above all 
it is limited by what we see in a situation, by 
what the client wants for himself, and by 
community demands or expectations. 

This awareness of limitations—far from 
stultifying—has a positive value. We take 
our own measure, concede our fallibility, and 
then tend to concentrate on the possibilities 
that lie within the situation. We perceive 
with increasing clarity the potentialities of 
the other person, the unharnessed energy of 
which we have not always been aware. And 
we are alert for the moment when our with- 
drawal from the situation may be inevitable 
or desirable. 

For what is the client really asking? 
What can he do to solve his problem? Can 
he use us? What have we to offer? When 
shall we have ceased to be of service? 

In the case work situation the worker has 
three major resources: she can make avail- 
able to the client services, material things, 
and a relationship. The use of services and 
gifts is determined by the needs of the case 
and case work objectives, but the worker- 
client relationship is implicit in every situ- 
ation. It varies from the tenuous to the 
intense but, whether slight or meaningful 
for the client, it is significant for the case 
situation. It has a bearing on the effort 
which the client will put forth on his own 
behalf and the value which he will place on 
contributions of time, of effort, of relief. 
From contact with the worker as well as 
her use of her tools he may derive the emo- 
tional release, the confidence in himself 
which he needs for the accomplishment of 
his purposes. 

For in case work we perceive a relation- 
ship that is different from the affection, the 
solicitude of the family, or the comradeship 
of friends. The case worker has the will to 
understand and to accept the client without 
feelings of anxiety, rancor, prejudice, or 
disapproval. If his need requires it he may 
say aloud the things that he has not had an 
opportunity to express. In the worker he 
should be able to find the one who will 
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neither feel nor voice irritation when he 


slips from the level of adult behavior. 


THE case worker sees the client not as 
someone to be made over, one whom she will 
persuade to “change attitudes.” The 
worker perceives the impossibility of accom- 
plishing these objectives and the destructive- 
ness of attempting them. She respects the 
personality of the individual, seeing him not 
as someone to be manipulated but as a 
human being with possibilities for growth. 
She recognizes that she cannot change the 
attitudes of another, that people themselves 
change when they have the feeling that an- 
other type of behavior or activity will be 
more satisfying. What he may become she 
does not know but she gives him the spur of 
awareness that in his relationship to her he, 
the client, is a free man. 

For the problem is the client's: whether 
she leaves it with him or shares the respon- 
sibility for it, the worker endeavors to give 
to the individual the satisfaction of carrying 
his own burden and a feeling that he has 
been instrumental in working out a solution 
of his difficulties. From the first contact to 
the last the worker is maintaining an aware- 
ness that this problem is another’s. 

If she is in his life by invitation she has 
no right that he does not give her except the 
right to withdraw at her discretion. If by 
virtue of agency function she has the legal 
right to exercise authority, then least of all 
is she justified in unthinkingly taking from 
the client the direction of his affairs. For 
there is no experience which gives to the 
individual a sense of accomplishment com- 
parable to that derived from a realization 
that he has overcome an obstacle or 
weathered a crisis. By making decisions he 
learns to make them. Hence to ignore the 
opportunity to leave with him as much of 
his burden as he is capable of assuming or 
willing to shoulder is to fail to acquit her- 
self of one of the major responsibilities of 
case work—the responsibility for helping the 
client become to some degree a self-main- 
taining person. 

The delicacy and complexity of the 
process by which this goal is achieved be- 
come daily more apparent. Treatment we 
see as a continuous process, beginning with 
the manner in which the application is re- 
ceived and ending with the last contact. It 


CASE WORKER 

includes things said or, more important, left 
unsaid, the questions that the worker doesn’t 
ask, assurances given or unspoken. Every- 
thing that transpires to establish the relation- 
ship between worker and client, every move 
that serves to clarify or define the problem 
is treatment. So also are those things 
voiced or unspoken which affect the client’s 
feeling of responsibility for the solution of 
his difficulties, which build up confidence in 
his ability to proceed. 

We have ceased to departmentalize our 
activities; we are constantly and simultane- 
ously securing information, appraising and 
re-evaluating, developing a_ relationship, 
shifting emphases, meeting material needs. 
And we are taking literally the familiar 
statement that “treatment begins with the 
first contact,” because we realize the signifi- 
cance of this first meeting between the par- 
ticipants in the case work situation. In the 
give and take of this coming together the 
quality of a relationship will be determined, 
a problem may be clarified, initiative may be 
perceived and fostered, responsibility ac- 
cepted by either or shared. Most important, 
there may be engendered a feeling of self- 
esteem comparable to electricity in a battery 
run down, a feeling of self-appreciation 
which will enable the client to accept and 
work through his difficulties. 

Is there a better method of arousing self- 
esteem than by respectful consideration of 
the problem of another? The manner in 
which an application is received carries con- 
viction to the client as to his standing with 
the worker. To listen, to assume that the 
ideas of the applicant about his own situ- 
ation are of primary importance, to accept 
the client’s statement without cross question- 
ing is to treat. For by this method the 
worker conveys the impression that the one 
who appeals to her for help is a person 
whose opinion she values and whose reti- 
cence she respects. 

Listening as a case work technique is in- 
creasingly appreciated and consciously util- 
ized. It is one means by which we gain 
understanding of the situation into which we 
are being drawn. There have always been 
workers who have recognized the value of 
“letting the client unburden himself” be 
fore pressing for seemingly irrelevant infor- 
mation. And there has been a growing 


tendency to meet the emergency situation 
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without a display of exaggerated interest in 
the grandparental birthplace and cause of 
death. Today we consciously recognize the 
sterility of information pried from an in- 
formant. We have learned that the case 
situation frequently is blurred or obscured 
by the worker’s show of interest in all phases 
of the applicant’s life and past experience. 
We see with growing clarity the destructive 
effect on relationship of a premature or un- 
directed delving for “ background.” 

Comparison of many early interviews 
with later information given spontaneously 
will show how misleading or non-informa- 
tive are the earlier data. We can by direct 
questioning induce a recital of the events of 
a lifetime but the feeling of the individual 
about these experiences cannot be elicited at 
the will of the worker. The really intimate 
and enlightening revelations are given when 
the client feels a need to reveal himself, 
when he perceives that solution of his diffi- 
culty hinges on a mutual understanding of 
past events; or they are offered spontane- 
ously when he knows and trusts the worker. 

If we let the client tell us what he thinks 
and wants he may discover that he doesn’t 
need us. If we give him an opportunity to 
reveal himself we may find the problem 
illuminated and clarified as it could not be 
by the most determined effort to “ get his- 
tory.” On the other hand when an applicant 
has given many references, answered num- 
berless questions, or at our request dis- 
cussed the events of his life, he may feel 
that we have automatically accepted his 
problem and that he is therefore entitled to 
the type of assistance for which he is apply- 
ing. How often we have heard it said, “I 
have answered your questions, you have 
investigated, now what are you planning 
to do?” 

A listening attitude and inactivity on the 
part of the worker frequently throw the bur- 
den of proof on the client. He feels the 
need to explain in order to make his position 
clear instead of leaving it to the worker to 
find out what she can about him. 

We are beginning to appreciate the value 
of silence. We realize that fear of a pause 
in conversation sometimes causes us to in- 
dulge in meaningless talk, reassurances, 
efforts to allay anxiety. The worker who is 
sufficiently sure of herself to wait, to listen 
and accept the tempo of the other person is 
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usually rewarded by a contribution from the 
client which may be truly clarifying. 


FINALLY we are aware that relationship 
with the client may be jeopardized by a too 
energetic effort to inform ourselves concern- 
ing his past. If it is our desire to fortify 
others by building up their self-esteem we 
defeat our own ends when on first acquaint- 
ance we seek to uncover their past and send 
them out feeling as though they had left 
behind them their spiritual clothing. An 
individual is released from pressure when 
he voluntarily puts into words the things 
that trouble him; but his self-esteem is en- 
hanced when he is allowed the privilege of 
reticence at points where he is unwilling or 
unable to reveal himself. 


A middle aged woman of some refinement, out 
of work and out of funds, applied to a relief 
agency. She wept hysterically, referred to the fact 
that her husband had “ruined her life” and said 
that she needed employment. She said that she 
had no plans for herself and asked the worker who 
had been listening to the story what plans she had 
for her. 

The worker said, “ What would you like us to 
do for you?” 

To this the applicant replied, “I have no idea.” 

There was a pause after which the client said, 
“T need food and a place to sleep.” She said that 
she was in a furnished room but might not be able 
to stay. 

The worker suggested that the woman discuss 
the situation with the landlord and see if she might 
remain temporarily. 

She showed much agitation but the worker’s 
question, “What trouble have you been in?” 
brought no response other than tears. 

The inquiry was not pushed and the applicant 
was given some relief and an appointment which 
she did not keep. 

One month later the applicant returned; she had 
secured a made work job at sewing and asked help 
with food and rent. She wept and said that she 
was paying back debts which staggered her. 

The worker named the amount of relief which 
could be given and suggested that back bills wait. 
The woman showed extreme agitation; she seemed 
overwhelmed by the thought of the bills. 

The worker’s hint concerning the client’s real 
difficulty brought no response but she volunteered 
information concerning relatives and the friends 
who had tired of her. She said “ But I have your 
organization for a friend, haven’t I?” 

The worker said, “Talking of our troubles 
helps.” 

The woman replied, “ But I must forget mine.” 

Her complaint of not feeling well brought forth 
an offer of medical care which was ignored. 

A check-up with the agency giving made work 
showed that the woman was employed and doing 
well. 

In two weeks she returned asking for money 
with which to buy a sewing machine. This was 
refused but an unsuccessful effort to secure the 
use of one was made. 
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Later in the day the woman returned and told 
of her furniture in storage and her own machine 
which was being held. She asked for money to 
secure its release. 

The worker made an_ unsuccessful 
secure its release, and then discussed with the 
woman the possibility that she might save the 
money for this purpose. <A call at the place of 
storage was unsuccessful in securing the machine. 

Four days later the client called at the office 
with half the needed amount. She was told that 
the agency would supply the other half and she 
then volunteered details concerning former em- 
ployment—a little manufacturing business of her 
own—and plans for the use of the sewing machine. 
She asked for work other than the made work and 
was given a card to someone who might be helpful. 
She then talked freely concerning her education 
and former occupation. 

A week later she phoned thanking the worker 
for her courtesy and expressing appreciation of 
being able to turn to the agency for help. She has 
not since been heard from. 

A check-up at the place of employment shows 
her to be at work and demonstrating considerable 
ability. 


effort to 





To the writer this case illustrates several 
significant points one of which is that the 
client may be able to get back on his own 
feet without telling us “all.” This woman 
recognized a problem; she was resourceful. 
If we could have secured a full social study, 
to what use would we have put it? A pic- 
ture of her life experiences would have 
helped us to understand how she came to be 
enmeshed in her predicament. The way in 
which her life patterns had developed would 
be clear and her behavior might be predict- 
able. But we should still have been con- 
fronted with a critical situation and the 
necessity for rousing the woman to action. 
It is true that her fundamental difficulty was 
not unemployment, but that is the problem 
that she recognized and was prepared to dis- 
cuss. And the worker felt no responsibility 
for forcing her confidence, which might re- 
veal to the client as well as to her problems 
unperceived or possibly inaccessible to case 
work. 

What was the contribution of the case 
worker? First, an attitude: at no time did 
she share the anxiety of the client. If 
fright is contagious so also is assurance. 
The worker was composed when the client 
was hysterical. The worker seemingly was 
confident that the woman would still direct 
her own activities when the woman herself 
was ready to give up. She did not lift the 
burden from the woman but she lightened 
it, and in such a way that self-esteem was 
enhanced and self-direction encouraged. 


CASE WORKER 

She listened with an interest and respect 
calculated to tell the woman that the things 
she had to say about her own situation were 
worth saying. She became active on the 
problem at every point where the client her- 
self showed activity, so that the worker’s 
efforts were a recognition and _ reinforce- 
ment of the initiative displayed by the other, 
To the applicant there were no inexplicable 
activities, no gratuitous suggestions; what- 
ever was done or said met needs which she 
herself voiced. Moreover outside contacts 
were made in such a way as not to give to 
the woman the impression that she was being 
checked up or her affairs taken over. The 
worker informed herself without appearing 
to assume control of the situation. Finally, 
the worker was willing to let the client 
proceed alone. 

To some it may appear that the worker 
accomplished nothing, that this case illus- 
trates nothing more significant than the ac- 
cepted fact that some of us can function 
without the aid of case work. Or it may be 
contended that a more active participation 
of the worker would have saved time and 
accomplished the same result. This cannot 
be disproved. Others may feel that we can- 
not tell whether the woman had been the 
gainer from the contact or whether she 
seemed temporarily to be better able to direct 
her own affairs. To this there is no answer. 
The woman herself said, “ That first day, I 
knew I wasn’t down and out because you 
listened and asked me what I thought.” To 
listen and to wait is not to be inert. The 
worker must be on her guard lest an attitude 
motivated by a desire to give the client an 
opportunity to exert himself degenerate into 
lethargy for which it serves as an alibi. 


THERE are interviews where, to the client, 
questions not only are indicative of interest 
but their omission implies to him lack of 
regard, a desire on the part of the worker to 
dismiss him. A question may mean reassut- 
ance to one who is frightened or bewildered. 
And there are many cases in which move- 
ment depends on discussion of topics which 
the client would not voluntarily broach. 
Movement may also depend on the utiliza- 
tion of every known means for adding to the 
worker’s understanding of the situation. In 
evaluating the potentialities of an individual 
it is true that we consider his current re 
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sponse and the information that he gives 
concerning his past experiences and_be- 
havior. But we cannot afford to disregard 
the experience of others in dealing with our 
client. 

Since presumably we all realize the cost 
of becoming involved in situations where 
the client’s revelation of himself is inade- 
quate or misleading, there is an element of 
humor in mentioning at this date the value 
of collateral information. But it may not be 
superfluous to remind ourselves of the im- 
portance of an early and systematic use of 
public documents, local exchanges, the inter- 
city bureau. Collateral visits still have 
yalue: we use them with discrimination, with 
an awareness of the effect on the client, on 
the case situation, on our case work objec- 
tives. It is excellent so to handle the situ- 
ation that the suggestion of a collateral con- 
tact comes from the client: it is essential 
save in exceptional cases to make it with his 
consent and participation. But to neglect 
such sources of information or co-operation 
is to cripple our possibilities for usefulness. 
We do our client a service when, through the 
use of established means of informing our- 
selves, we become aware of potentialities or 
limitations hitherto unperceived. 

Recently. a client was accepted as a sensi- 
tive, inexperienced person of high standards, 
and an expensive program was soon under 
way. It included lengthy interviews supple- 
mented by services and relief. A belated 
use of the inter-city bureau made it clear 
that the client’s past experience indicated 
inability to profit by the methods employed. 
Indeed, she might have written a monograph 
on “Social Workers I Have Met—and 
Handled.” 


THERE is a close relationship between 
this awareness of capacities and the worker’s 
use of the services and relief which she has 
at her disposal. Toward service and the use 
of her initiative the case worker today at 
times seems to have much the same attitude 
as formerly she had toward relief. Once 
regarded as a necessary evil and feared as 
destructive to the independence of the indi- 
vidual, relief is now accepted as a useful tool 
for meeting emotional as well as material 
needs; and it is service that is held in dis- 
trust. The worker seemingly is fearful that 
by doing things for people she will weaken 
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their capacity for action. There are in- 
stances where she defeats her own end by 
rigidity and failure to meet the client half 
way. Yet to expect initiative from some 
individuals is comparable to an attempt to 
draw water from a well gone dry. There 
are people who must receive before they can 
give; who must be steadied before they can 
step forward; who must be reassured, and 
in such terms as they can understand. 

If her case work objective calls for the 
strengthening of the worker-client relation- 
ship, then the worker must do those things 
which will strengthen the relationship. It 
is true that in the past there has been a con- 
centration on doing things for people and 
each of us has had the experience of seeing a 
situation unchanged by all our earnest 
effort; yet in our ability to serve we have a 
means of strengthening relationship, arous- 
ing initiative, meeting emotional as well as 
material needs. We break down resistance 
by demonstrating good will. 

Fear of serving reflects the insecurity of 
the worker, for service is an indispensable 
tool in case work. It is a means of accom- 
plishing things that the client is unable to 
achieve, of filling needs recognized by the 
community. It is one means by which the 
worker meets her reality situation. To serve 
is to meet the needs of people who are 
unable to cope with their environment; they 
are unaware of resources, are not equipped 
to find their way through the complexities 
of their surroundings. They are unfamiliar 
with the facilities which the community 
offers for the solution of their difficulties. 
There are people threatened by physical or 
mental ill health who do not see a problem 
or who fail to recognize its nature. On 
such cases the worker brings to bear a per- 
ception trained to relate the seemingly irrele- 
vant, to grasp the implications of the situ- 
ation for the client. It is not he but the 
worker who recognizes that action may pre- 
vent catastrophe or mitigate misfortune. 

There are cases where the welfare of the 
community demands activity on the part of 
the case worker. And there are people who 
have no conception of what life might be for 
them. Their horizon is broadened, their 
capacities developed by the worker who sees 
a need, recognizes a possibility, and offers 
an opportunity. The case worker has no 
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more important function than that of bring- 
ing to bear on the problem of another that 
combination of creative imagination and in- 
genuity which result in opportunities for 
growth. 

The skill of the worker in combining a 
listening, receptive attitude with active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the client is illus- 
trated by the case of Mr. X: 


A man with an incurable and increasing myopia, 
a timid, uneducated foreigner, asked employment 
as a barber. It was the worker who discovered 
the eye condition, who persuaded him to secure a 
diagnosis, who showed him that he could not be a 
barber, and who put him in touch with training 
facilities for work which need not be discontinued 
because of waning sight. 

He is a passive person; for him decisions are 
difficult. With the necessity for making contacts 
with agencies he finds himself the center of a 
maelstrom of workers. Conflicting advice and 


suggestions are offered. He is confused and 
puzzled and fearful of the future. 

The worker makes of each of her contacts with 
him a little lesson in self-reliance. She explains to 
him the function of each agency and the purpose 
of the people who are coming into his life. She 
tells him that his ideas are important, that it is for 
him to express his own thoughts. He must not 
follow the advice of each one who talks to him but 
must think about it, must weigh it, must decide 
for himself. In contacts with the worker he 
makes his own decisions. She says to him “ You 
are the important person—you are Mr. X.” He 
tells with pride of his success in dealing with the 
daily problems. 


The worker has listened, but she has also 
demonstrated and taught and served. We 
see her client with gradually diminishing 
sight, with gradually increasing self-assur- 
ance, moving toward the goal of every case 
worker—to see the individual, in spite of 
difficulties, go forward alone. 


The Case Worker’s Réle in Treatment 
Laura A. Merrill 


S case workers, we are now feeling our 
way in a relationship phase of treat- 
ment. Our development has been in spirals 
and we have swung in this round of the 
spiral from an executive and leadership 
phase of treatment into a relationship phase. 
Our role as case workers in a leadership 
type of treatment was largely one of pro- 
jection. A recent article’ defines leadership 
technique as “educating the client to the 
point where he will take some action judged 
by us to be to his advantage” and gives our 
chief interest in leadership treatment as the 
“changing of attitudes.” Our role as case 
workers in a relationship phase of treatment 
is largely one of identification. Our essen- 
tial aim in both, as it has been from the be- 
ginning of the charity organization move- 
ment, is conserving the integrity of the indi- 
vidual. Our essential desire is the same— 
to be of use to a troubled and distressed 
human being. We may have called it serv- 
ice or helping people out of trouble. In its 
essence, it is what we now speak of as 
therapy. The implications and connotations 
of therapy may seem to differ from service 


*“The Class Teaches Itself,’ by Helen P. 
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and helpfulness—perhaps, if you are willing 
to accept the definition of therapy as phrased 
by one of my workers, because it is the child 
of the promiscuous union of service and 
helpfulness. 

Holding fast to our essential aim and de 
sire, newer concepts from other fields have 
come in to give us different ideas of how the 
integrity of the individual is to be conserved 
and how we can be of use to him. Newer 
concepts have affected our ideas of treat- 
ment and of the role of the case worker. In 
her present thinking on any level of treat- 
ment, the case worker does not see her role 
as projecting treatment on the basis of a 
diagnosis and plan. She sees treatment and 
her role determined and developed out of 
interview by interview, step by step. She 
sees, she hopes, more clearly and consciously, 
as has been much stressed in the last two 
years, that his problem must be left with the 
client and that he must use the case worker 
as he needs and desires. These are the first 
determinants of any level of treatment and 
of the case worker’s role. Treatment on a 


relationship basis involves these determi- 
nants but, once the client has set up a rela- 
tionship, the case worker is confronted with 
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LAURA A. 


various problems connected with her rédle. 
Since a relationship of any depth or mean- 
ing can only be effective with one individual 
in a family, how is she to avoid becoming 
entangled with other members of the family 
who have problems and a desire and need of 
help in working them out? If her role is 
as case worker to that client who is first 
ready for a relationship, what is she to do 
about that client when the problem—perhaps 
a deeper problem—of another member of 
the family is stirred up by that relationship 
and the other member of the family seeks 
help? Accepting that there is no education 
without frustration, how is she to know that 
a role of gratification or frustration is in re- 
sponse to the emotional needs of the client 
and not due to an intellectual decision on her 
part, that here gratification and there frus- 
tration may induce the client to move on in 
his own problem? 


LET me illustrate some of these questions 
as they are brought out in three situations. 
The first situation seems to me an example 
of an intellectual decision. 


Mrs. C came to the office at the suggestion of 
the Bureau of Unemployment Relief worker. She 
had separated from her husband and wanted a 
housekeeper.so that she could go out to work. She 
hated “charity.” She stated these facts simply, in 
short tart phrases. The case worker appreciated 
her anxiety but explained that she would not be 
able to find a housekeeper. Mrs. C accepted the 
case worker’s explanation, but remained unwilling 
to accept the fact. The case worker felt that there 
might be in Mrs. C’s continued insistence that the 
case worker should help her in this matter a pos- 
sible asking for help in some other need which she 
could not so easily express. In Mrs. C’s most 
casual remarks, there was a feeling of bitterness 
and resentfulness. The case worker at the close of 
the interview stressed again her probable useless- 
ness along the lines of getting a housekeeper, but 
suggested that there might be some other way in 
which she could be helpful. The case worker 
wondered if Mrs. C might like someone to visit 
with whom she could talk things over. Mrs. C 
hesitated obviously for a moment and then said 
that she would. 

The worker’s thinking at the time was that here 
was the most completely negative woman she had 
ever seen, who by her very insistence was asking 
help on her emotional difficulties. To accept that 
appeal for help as really on a housekeeper level 
might mean either that it stayed there or, since it 
could not be gratified, that the client might aban- 
don the case worker. The worker hoped that her 
attempt to be frustrating might stir up something 
that would allow movement. She tried at the end 
of the interview to secure some recognition from 
the client that she was asking for help other than 
a housekeeper and to give the client an opportunity 
to accept or reject that help. 
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The interview as it stands seems to the 
case worker now an example of leadership 
technique—a projection of what she thought 
would be to Mrs. C’s advantage. What 
happened? Absolutely nothing. Nothing 
would have happened whatever the case 
worker did—whether she offered oppor- 
tunity, tried to work out a plan, or tried to 
set up a relationship through gratification or 
frustration. The interview taken now would 
probably be the same except for the worker’s 
attempt at the end to hold on to a greatly 
unhappy woman. The case worker’s hope 
is that she would now be able to let Mrs. C 
abandon her if Mrs. C so desired and, if 
Mrs. C did not, wait for her to decide what 
use she would make of the case worker. If 
the realities of the situation constituted a 
sufficiently strong bulwark of emotional de- 
fense for Mrs. C, the case worker would 
accept on that level, dealing with the reali- 
ties as best she could. Her sensitivity, her 
perception would be alert for any sign of 
recognition from Mrs. C that she had diffi- 
culties other than those in her reality situ- 
ation. We want so much that element of 
recognition that we are apt to think we find 
it when it is not there and the intellectual 
striving to catch it dulls our sensitiveness to 
the emotional tone of an interview. If there 
had been any element of recognition with 
Mrs. C, to have accepted her appeal for help 
on a housekeeper level would have been to 
deny her the help for which she was asking. 
As it was, we tried to give Mrs. C something 
that at that time she neither wanted nor 
could use. 

In the second situation, the case worker 
was confronted with the problem of “ who 
is my client?” 

The woman and man were still living together, 
but very unhappy. The woman was referred to us 
by the Visiting Nurse Society. She had an emo- 
tional consciousness of her problem, but no insight 
into it. She was so upset that she set up a rela- 
tionship immediately with the case worker. That 
relationship stirred up her husband, who came into 
the office on the pretext of asking help in finding 
work. The interview with the man was kept on a 
reality level—a discussion of work and the general 
situation—until toward the close when a remark 
of the man’s indicated that he had some conscious- 
ness of other problems. The case worker's think- 
ing at the time was: “I am getting only repe- 
tition and complete projection from the woman. 
Her difficulties seem completely tied up in the man. 
It may be that the man should be my client and 


not the woman. It seems to me possible to work 
out a more superficial basis of treatment with the 
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woman which will satisfy her need and, if the man 
really wants help, take him for my client.” 

The case worker, therefore, said at the end of 
the interview that she regretted not being able to 
help the man find work, but that she would be glad 
to have him come in and talk over other problems 
any time he desired. The man came back with 
quite a lot of discomfort and guilt about coming 
back. He discussed, unemotionally but with a good 
deal of insight, the things he saw as other prob- 
lems, saying as he left that he could not make it 
seem right to come in to talk about himself but, 
with a twinkle in his eye, that-he would like to 
come in regularly to talk about jobs. The next 
time he came back he brought various books for 
the case worker to read. The case worker was 
not sure what the books meant to him, but because 
of his whole intellectual drive she felt that grati- 
fication would be harmful rather than helpful and 
might mean that he could never get out his emo- 
tions about his difficulties. Her failure to read the 
books did bring out more emotion on his part than 
the man had shown before. 

The woman in the meantime, instead of finding 
the left-handed treatment accorded her satisfying, 
has felt definitely rejected. She has developed fur- 
ther symptomatic behavior. She has insisted on 
coming to the office. She has made many demands 
and created situations. 


The case worker’s feeling is now that her 
role was as case worker to the woman who 
first desired her help, that when help given 
the woman stirred up the man’s problem— 
not in the first interview with him but per- 
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haps in the third when he came nearer put- 
ting his problems into words—she should 
have offered him not her help but help from 
another case worker whom she would secure, 

In the third situation, the woman was ob- 
viously our client. 


Mrs. A’s feeling of stigma about her Negro 
blood (she appears white and was brought up ina 
white family) is tied up with her feeling about sex 
and the result is a neurotic woman and six neurotic 
children. She has set up a relationship with the 
case worker and is working out some of her emo- 
tions in weekly interviews at the office. Thomas, 
aged 15, has stammered badly since he was four, 
The woman identifies him with her husband and 
rejects him completely. Thomas is unusually 
bright and very appealing. What case worker 
with her inevitable response to human needs could 
absolutely resist Thomas’ cry—‘“I need help!”? 
The case worker had only one interview with 
Thomas, but it took her three interviews to re- 
cover the ground lost with the woman who could 
not bear to share the case worker with anyone, 
much less with Thomas. It also complicated for 
Thomas the tying up with the child guidance clinic, 
where he could secure help. 


In a relationship phase of treatment, the 
case worker is without charts and landmarks 
for her role. She cannot go beyond her own 
ability and her own freedom in relationships. 
She has only the step by step, interview by 
interview guide for her role. 


Present Trends in the Case Worker’s Réle in Treatment 
Marjorie Boggs 


HE past few years have shown such 

marked changes in trends in the whole 
field of case work that we cannot, at this 
stage, talk in terms of the tried and proven, 
but only of present emphasis and probative 
methods. Plunged into economic chaos 
while still bewildered by a flood of unas- 
similated psychological concepts, we feel the 
need more than ever before of reassurance, 
of integrative thinking, of controlled ob- 
servation and experimentation. 

As case workers, we doubtless find our- 
selves on common ground in a_ general 
acceptance of a “new case work philos- 
ophy,” but have not actually gone far in 
testing accepted theory or defining points of 
departure. 

We do not question the basic concept that 
behavior is dynamically motivated, hence 
purposeful to the individual and meaningful 


to the case worker as expressive of the indi- 
vidual’s needs. Yet we have barely scratched 
the surface in our attempts to understand 
and evaluate behavior manifestations as in- 
dicators of the treatment role the case 
worker might most advantageously play in 
a given situation. ; 

We are in accord in placing emphasis on 
understanding the individual as he is, and 
on history and background only as _ they 
throw light on the individual’s present needs 
and indicate his capacity for growth. Thus 
we have relegated history-taking to its right- 
ful place as a resultant part of a progressive 
treatment relationship. This new emphasis 
implies to us no lessened need of acquaint- 
ance with the past experience of the individ- 
ual whose deviating behavior we are attempt- 
ing to evaluate, but merely points to a 
highly selective process of arriving at such 
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acquaintance. Yet we frequently find our- 
selves in practice translating a partial com- 
prehension of this point of view into a wel- 
come evasion. 

Likewise we agree that it is the client who 
determines the course of treatment in his 
own situation and that the case worker’s job 
is one of finding where she can best fit in. 
Thus freed from the urge to equalize case 
work services on the assumption that “all 
clients need case work,” the case worker can 
respond to the individual solely on the basis 
of the individual’s expressed and felt need. 
But we also see indicated the need of safe- 
guarding against the unintegrated accept- 
ance of this concept, lest we simply substi- 
tute another blind evasion, “the client 
doesn’t want case work ”—equally as un- 
profitable as “all clients need case work.” 

A further concept of general acceptance 
is that of the major part that relationship 
itself plays in any treatment process. We 
naturally find extremes of opinion regarding 
the dynamic aspects here involved and the 
possibility of controlled use of relationship 
as a therapeutic agent in treatment. Yet we 
realize that there are dynamic aspects 
present in any relationship, regardless of 
depth, and that we have a responsibility for 
studying and analyzing the mechanisms in- 
volved and for evolving ways and means of 
utilizing the inherent human values in terms 
of case treatment. 


When scrutinized, recent changes seem to 
he changes in purpose and emphasis rather 
than in method, in the “why” rather than 
in the “how.” As our purpose, our reason 
for doing, becomes more clearly defined, the 
natural result is a refining of method in the 
service of purpose. In the process we see, 
not the old being discarded for the new, but 
the old and familiar taking on new form 
and meaning. 


THE role of the case worker, as well as her 
methods, will naturally vary with the vary- 
ing alignment of forces within the family 
situation. Let us take, for example, the 
problem of our young friend Larry who is 
showing behavior difficulties that are ex- 
pressive of an unsatisfactory relationship 
with his mother. 

The mother’s reactions are suggestive of ex- 


treme emotional immaturity with well-established 
patterns of evasion and projection. This, together 
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with a picture of past failures at adjustment as 
evidenced in previous social agency contacts, might 
lead to the assumption that the chances of effecting 
any appreciable change in the mother would not 
warrant the effort and expense involved. Her 
problem could be met only on a deep therapy level, 
if at all, and her response does not indicate a reach- 
ing out for such help. Her current adjustment, 
that of an unadmitted marital status with a boarder, 
seems to be meeting her emotional needs more ade- 
quately than they have ever before been met and 
as a result to be offering the children a more favor- 
able environment than they have ever before had. 


To Larry alone the situation is more intolerable 
due to his displacement as the primary object of 
his mother’s affection. Larry’s reactions indicate 
that his ability to find help in a direct relationship 
with the case worker has been conditioned by pre- 
vious unsatisfactory placements and by association 
of the case worker with the family’s interests, 
financial and otherwise, versus his. Consequently 
the role assumed by the case worker might be that 
of carrying the parent on a recognized dependency 
level, giving financial security to minimize tension 
in the home, and providing for working out Larry’s 
difficulties through a person not associated with the 
agency or home, in this instance a teacher, as the 
school represents the field of his most satisfactory 
adjustment to date. 


There is nothing startling or new in this 
method; it would sound familiar labelled 
“environmental” or “ manipulative.” The 
point of difference comes in the purpose and 
the awareness of treatment procedure as it 
relates to the purpose. We are not merely 
giving relief and working out a school ad- 
justment, but are trying to find the most 
effective way of freeing Larry to develop an 
independent personality, and we arrive at 
this method of doing it through a thoughtful 
appraisal of the personalities involved and 
a consciousness of objectives. In our defi- 
nition of objectives, incidentally, we see 
clearly evidenced a change in emphasis. We 
have given up looking for static elements 
where human relationships are involved, and 
consequently the didactic philosophy which 
this terminology once implied no longer per- 
meates our thinking. 

If Larry’s mother were a less malad- 
justed, more mature person—hence better 
able to accept and use insight into the causal 
factorsof Larry’s behavior—the case worker 
might use a more “interpretative” treat- 
ment role, aimed at enabling the mother to 
assume responsibility for working out the 
situation. But in such a case it would soon 
be evident that our conception of interpre- 
tation had likewise undergone considerable 
modification. We should find the process no 
longer one of “ telling,” but one of mutual 
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exploration, during which the burden of in- 
terpretation is actually thrown back on the 
client. The client sets the tempo and is 
called on to assimilate concepts only as he is 
emotionally ready to do so. Thus we elim- 
inate the dangers inherent in revealing prob- 
lems deeper than the client’s emotional com- 
prehension at the time. The relationship is 
here maintained on a level of mutual partici- 
pation, the client’s acceptarice of what the 
case worker has to give being in ratio to 
the acceptance of the case werker—to the 
security offered in the relationship and the 
confidence inspired by it. 

Again, if Larry’s mother were deriving 
less satisfaction from her relationship with 
the boarder, we might find her reaching out 
for a different kind of help, evidencing in 
her response to the case worker her deep- 
seated need and an emotional acceptance of 
the case worker as a person through whom 
this need might be met. Or, assuming the 
absence of the conditioning factors in 
Larry’s attitude, he might so respond. In 
either case, the treatment role assumed 
would be that of “ being ”’ a person in rela- 
tionship to whom the client might re-experi- 
ence badly bungled earlier inter-familial 
relationships, and in so doing clear up some 
of the accumulated remnants of guilt and 
conflict. The objective, then, would be the 
acceptance by the client of a different and 
more adequate self, the degree of acceptance 
attained being a variable quantity with a 
multiplicity of determining factors. 

In attempting such a role with Larry we 
might early find ourselves in conflict with 
the mother. Needing to keep the son at a 
dependency level she would react to any sign 
of a maturing process on his part as to a 
threat, and utilize every means of strength- 
ening her position with him. We should 
probably soon be forced to conclude that 
only by meeting the mother’s needs could 
Larry be freed to work out his emotional 
development in other relationships. Ap- 
proaching the problem from this angle, then, 
would doubtless mean identifying with the 
mother to the exclusion of other members 
of the family, because her needs were so 
intense as to demand the undivided interest 
of the case worker. 

In such a treatment process the determin- 
ing factors would seem to lie no more in the 
client and the client’s capacity for making 
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constructive use of the relationship than in 
the case worker and the case worker’s 
ability to make it possible for the client to 
use the experience constructively. 


THIS presupposes a trained case worker of 
mature adjustment, able to maintain a fine 
balance in adapting her role to meet the 
changing needs of a growing personality so 
that the relationship at all times offers the 
client the opportunity for a _ progressive 
growth experience. 

Such a worker must be alert in evaluating 
and capitalizing forces active in the client as 
they appear in the course of the relationship, 
and in regulating her own reactions in rela- 
tion to the client and the particular stage of 
his growth process at the moment. A client 
insists on calling the case worker by given 
name and expressing an interest in her per- 
sonal affairs. The case worker sees this as 
an attempt of the client to establish himself, 
to gain personal acceptance on a recognized 
social plane, and allows her own reactions 
to be in no way affected by it. She realizes 
that the client, when he arrives at a degree 
of security in the relationship which will 
allow him to see himself as an acceptable 
person, will no longer have to manifest his 
need in this way. Had she shown any nega- 
tive feeling in the matter of these advances, 
the client would doubtless have interpreted 
them as rejection, which would have blocked 
his further attempts to find self-acceptance 
through the relationship. 

The worker must be able to handle the 
dependency aspects of the relationship so as 
to make for progression rather than fixation 
or regression. A client is exceptionally co- 
operative in regard to financial matters, con- 
tinually asking advice as to the spending of 
his allowance, or is increasingly defiant and 
demanding in his relief attitudes. In either 
instance his behavior might be considered as 
part of an effort to maintain an established 
dependency relationship at a level satisfying 
to him, the overt behavior being a repetition 
of reaction patterns established earlier in 
relation to the parents. Skill is required in 


helping him utilize this phase of dependency 
in a constructive manner so that he can 
grow beyond the need for it. 

The worker must also be able to sense and 
evaluate signs of growth in the client. A 
repeatedly expresses 
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everything “foreign,” particularly the 
crocheted handiwork adorning her mother’s 
home. This seems in line with other attempts 
to detach herself from her family and back- 
ground where she sees concentrated the 
causes of her many failures. After a few 
weeks’ contact the worker calls in the home 
and finds the client crocheting, which is in- 
terpreted as a sign that she is progressing in 
the acceptance of herself—of her back- 
ground in that it is a vital part of herself. 
The same client rebels at the idea of house- 
work and prefers to spend her time “ read- 
ing things which will improve her mind.” 
This behavior is likewise viewed as signifi- 
cant of her drive to rise above her back- 
ground, but as involving also an element of 
rejection of the marital situation. Event- 
ually the case worker finds her reading a 
book on household management, which the 
worker evaluates in terms of the client’s 
increasing acceptance of self and situation. 


GRANTED case workers thus skilled in 
understanding and dealing with the dynamics 
of human relationships, we see in this treat- 
ment concept unlimited possibilities for 
effective use. At the same time we see, in 
many instances, obstacles inherent in the 
client himself, in inter-familial relationships, 
agency objectives, and social attitudes which 
point to a need for keen discrimination in its 
application. 

In considering the welfare of the individ- 
ual we must keep in mind that the family 
still remains the social unit of the family 
agency’s interest. We are concerned with 
the prevention of family disintegration, 
whether the factors making for disintegra- 
tion come more largely from within the per- 
sonality or from faulty social structure. 
Where the key to the family disturbance is 
to be found primarily in the personality mal- 
adjustment of some one member of the 
family and attitudes of other members are 
not such that they would block treatment 
with the one, doubtless the greatest gain to 
all could best be achieved by intensive 
therapy with the one. But such a situation 
is not usual. We are more likely to find the 
most disturbing individual too ill emotionally 
to accept help, or to find a second member 
of the group equally involved in his own 
conflicts and the two in such keen compe- 
tition that each would offer insurmountable 
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obstacles to such therapy with the one. In 
these instances we may have a responsibility 
to other members of the family which can 
be met only in partial and palliative adjust- 
ments. We may have a mother so neuroti- 
cally intrenched in the lives of the children 
that the only means of offering them any 
possibility of adjustment would seem to be 
in a complete identification with the mother 
for the purpose of turning her neurotic 
focus on the case worker, hence away from 
the children, simultaneously helping the chil- 
dren to accept her as a sick person and to 
find their satisfactions in other persons and 
interests. 

In so working toward a better social and 
environmental adjustment for the children 
the case worker may find herself taking 
many small concrete steps, and using prac- 
tical means to given ends. She will find that 
clients must sometimes be helped to gal- 
vanize weak motivation into action that will 
re-enforce motivation. The case worker’s 
method is an eclectic one. She will not dis- 
dain a method because it is described as 
“environmental” but will apply the prag- 
matic test of effectiveness. She will realize, 
too, that such environmental activity will be 
effective only as it falls into a nice harmony 
with the needs and striving of the client. 

The public conception of the family 
agency’s function is that of social service 
rather than individual service. The patient 
comes to the doctor or to the analyst and the 
problem is his as an individual and can be 
left largely with him. The client comes to 
the family agency and the problem, though 
primarily his, cannot always be left with 
him. The family is concerned, friends and 
relatives are concerned, and the neighbor- 
hood is concerned. We have then, not only 
the individual problem to deal with but the 
resulting social complications and environ- 
mental factors. 

The approach of the family agency is still 
conceded to be predominantly an economic 
one. Consequently the client most fre- 
quently projects his problem in the form of 
a request for financial assistance. This 
immediately injects into the initial relation- 
ship the aspect of the potentially depriving 
or protecting parent. Family needs, com- 
munity attitudes, and agency limitations 
often offer hindrances to the constructive 
use of this element, and hence to the effec- 











tive use of relationship with any one indi- 
vidual of the group. 

In short, we cannot detach the individual 
but have to consider his problem and his 
needs in relation to the family and to the 
social group in which he has failed to adjust. 
Consequently, in certain instances, treatment 
possibilities may be limited to helping the 
individual make a superficial adjustment to 
a specific environment rather than helping 
him become sufficiently adequate to adjust 
to any environment into which he is thrown. 

And so at this point in the evolution of 
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case work we seem to see the case worker 


assuming roles ranging anywhere from 
single manipulative measures and_ slight 


ameliorative services to intensive individual 
therapy, but with a consciousness of purpose 
and objectives and a growing ability to ar- 
ticulate methods and techniques. And we 
see the case worker faced with the dual obli- 
gation of meeting the family’s and the com- 
munity’s request for social service, and of 
study, observation, and experimentation 
leading to the perfecting of skills in the field 
of the more technical individual service. 


Federal Aid for Local Relief 


Frank J. Bruno 


T should be clearly stated at the outset 
that federal aid does not in any way cure 
unemployment. It is only a stop gap by 
which those who might suffer privation and 
even starvation during a period of unem- 
ployment are more likely to receive the 
assistance they need than by any other plan 
yet devised. It will keep alive the victims 
of our economic and industrial dislocation, 
but it will in no way tackle the job which 
industry itself must set for itself, that of 
putting its own house in order. It will cost 
more than local relief, and because the inci- 
dence of its cost will rest more heavily upon 
that portion of the population capable of 
making itself heard, it will probably prove a 
greater stimulus to efforts at really re- 
medial measures than is now shown in 
thousands of localities, large and small, strug- 
gling with the problem of dependency fol- 
lowing unemployment without any means of 
centralizing their experiences. 

At the present time, each locality handles 
as best it may the twin problem of financing 
and administering the relief of the depend- 
ent unemployed, some successfully, some un- 
successfully, with nothing to guide them but 
their fears, their benevolence, or their sense 
of justice, except such guidance as the very 
new profession of social work can give. The 
results are all sorts of variations in ade- 
quacy, conception, and benevolence in this 
vitally important civic obligation. More- 
over, communities whose handling of the 
problem is least satisfactory are more likely 


than not to claim superior merit for their 
method on wholly irrelevant grounds, such 
as economy, or absence of disorder, or com- 
pleteness of organizations. Some of the 
cities most widely advertised as successfully 
handling the relief of the unemployed are in 
fact doing the worst jobs. This is not be- 
cause they base their boast upon misrepre- 
sentations : so far as I have been able to see, 
they have all spoken honestly enough. 
Rather it is because the methods on which 
they base their claims are irrelevant to the 
work to be done. You may remember when 
Charles I. of England was accused of dis- 
loyalty to his obligations as a ruler, his de- 
fenders retorted by describing his exemplary 
private life. More than good intention—and 
a great deal more than mere economy—is 
involved in even a decent meeting of our 
responsibility to the victims of our industrial 
anarchy. 


HISTORICALLY, in Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture, the function of poor relief has rested 
with the local community. There has been 
ample experience to estimate the value of 
this theory, and the verdict must be that, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, it was @ 
sound principle. The two reasons why local 
responsibility for dependency has worked 
out satisfactorily are, first, that each locality 
(at least up to the time of the industrial 
revolution) was a self-contained economic 
unit, and as such responsible for all its 
members. Second, each community con- 
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sisted of a homogeneous and relatively stable 
population. Its people were quite well 
known to each other, and therefore pos- 
sessed those mutual relations on which satis- 
factory assistance could be given as need 
arose among any of its members. Under 
such an industrial and community structure, 
the care of dependents was justly and wisely 
left to local initiative and generosity; and 
when alternative plans of more generalized 
relief-giving were set up, as has often been 
done by the church, they were more than 
likely to be attended with consequences quite 
the reverse of what were anticipated. Of 
course the outstanding “ horrible example ”’ 
is the Rome of the Caesars, where the State 
tried a centralized policy of relief. It has 
stood as a red danger signal to all national 
projects for two thousand years. 

On the other hand, it would be erroneous 
to claim that local administration of relief 
policies was always satisfactory. The best 
examples contained inherent weaknesses. 
There were times and places where it was 
miserably inadequate and neglectful of even 
the primitive decencies of care for the un- 
fortunate. It was entirely dependent upon 
local intelligence and, if that were wanting, 
methods and conceptions of functions might 
lag far behind urgent need, with none to cor- 
rect or even to call local attention to its 
neglect. 

As communities lost their character of 
homogeneity and intimacy and their popula- 
tions took on diversity which was more 
favorable to anonymity than to intimate 
neighborhood relationships, some of the ad- 
vantages of this self-contained policy of 
poor relief were lost, although such a change 
did nothing to lessen its disadvantages. It 
is quite evident that in the modern industrial 
or commercial city of the United States there 
is little or no mutual acquaintance among its 
citizens which might identify need and want 
as they arise. Indeed, so complete is the 
separation of groups from the knowledge of 
each other that parts of the city of St. Louis 
are as foreign to those who make up this 
audience as the Canals of Venice or the bar- 
ricaded streets of Shanghai. Nor has local, 
economic self-sufficiency persisted to any 
greater degree. Our industrial health does 
not depend upon the soundness of a single 
community or section—the nexus of eco- 
nomic roots spreads all over the world; the 
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disease which infects one area extends 
quickly to a‘l areas; and it is probable that 
all industry, native and foreign, will revive, 
when it does, only on an international scale. 

In the meanwhile the limitations inherent 
in local administration, even in the simpler 
communities, have become more significant 
in the new industrial centers. The new 
mechanized, rural areas have suffered even 
more heavily. Provincialism, the conviction 
that in the treatment of dependents a good 
heart and a not too widely opened pocket- 
book were the only essentials, condemned 
those who needed the best sort of attention 
to the sentimental pawing of the soft of 
heart or to the niggardly gifts of the hard of 
head. Only in a few places, and then not 
out of the consideration of local situations 
but from the sort of thinking which creates 
professional standards, there has gradually 
arisen what we are learning to call the pro- 
fession of social work, which is beginning to 
create administrative and technical skills for 
handling the problem of need on bases which 
are not provincial, and which in a general 
way apply to any place or any time. 

In passing, it is a significant note on 
American public opinion that in the case of 
theories which we brought over with us 
from England, we have often held to their 
forms long after the mother country has 
abandoned them. We, who think ourselves 
sO progressive, are often ultra-conservative 
in comparison with our English cousins. 
This is especially true in the area of philos- 
ophy and law. We brought the custom of 
common law marriage over with us from 
England, together with the Covenant of the 
Mayflower. England abolished common law 
marriage a hundred and fifty years ago, 
while in half our states that relic of mediae- 
val barbarism remains to entrap people into 
sham marriage relationships. So in the case 
of the poor law, England in 1834 ,and in 
1907 established national plans for poor re- 
lief which took away from local authorities 
the absolute power to give to those in need 
or permit them to starve, created a national 
ideal, and finally set up a national machinery 
for administration. The local community 
has not lost its responsibility, but it has been 
prevented from becoming irresponsible. 


THUS we come to the question of federal 
aid. It is to be thought of against this back- 








ground of English and American history, 
and in at least one sense it is our gesture 
toward bringing some order and some jus- 
tice out of the chaos of our systems a full 
century after our mother country showed 
the way. 

The La Follette-Costigan Bill, recently 
defeated in the Senate, was a carefully 
planned effort to bring uniformity and some 
measure of adequacy into handiing the relief 
of the unemployed this year and next. The 
original bill was based upon at least the 
following considerations : 

(1) The amount of unemployment ex- 
ceeded all previous experience in this coun- 
try, and its care was beyond the capacity of 
many localities. Unlike most civilized coun- 
tries, we do not know how many unemployed 
workers there are at any one time in the 
United States. The seriousness of the 
present crisis has forced several authorities 
to make estimates based upon a number of 
indices, and there is a general agreement 
that in the industrial centers one-quarter of 
the able-bodied wage earners are out of 
work and another quarter are on reduced 
time, many (possibly a majority) of whom 
were not making a living wage when work- 
ing full time. There are better, although not 
entirely reliable, statistics of the portion of 
the unemployed who are dependent. 

Two things should be borne in mind in 
estimates of the ratio of dependents to non- 
dependent unemployed: first, in a short 
period of unemployment, the ratio will be 
relatively low, as there are resources on 
which many of the unemployed may and do 
depend to carry them, and only those living 
in the marginal areas are forced over the line 
during the early months of a depression era. 
But as the unemployment continues, more 
and more find their resources and ingenuity 
exhausted and are forced to apply for aid. 
While in the early period as few as from 5 
to 10 per cent of the unemployed may be- 
come dependent, in the third winter, such as 
we are now experiencing in the eastern 
states, the ratio may jump to 30 and even to 
40 per cent. Second, relief statistics reflect 
relief policy to a considerable extent. The 
number receiving assistance increases out of 
proportion to the increase of need in cities 
which have lavish relief policies; in cities 
having less liberal policies, the statistics of 
dependency would show a smaller propor- 
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tion receiving assistance. It has been gen- 
erally assumed that such an increase is 
socially undesirable as it indicates that a 
number who might care for themselves are 
not making the necessary effort, but are rely- 
ing on others. It has also been assumed that 
it is better for the breadwinner to care for 
himself and family without aid. This judg- 
ment has been without qualification and 
without regard to the cost of such independ- 
ence in malnutrition, discouragement, and 
breakdown. Doubt is now thrown upon any 
such assumption. This statement does net 
imply that self-reliance, independence, cour- 
age to face life on its own terms. are no 
longer considered virtues. What is meant is 
that, in a co-operative society in which the 
individual is so largely at the mercy of eco- 
nomic forces vaster than he or even his gov- 
ernment can control, they are not the abso- 
lute virtues which they appeared to be when 
men more largely controlled their own eco- 
nomic destiny. Independence may be pur- 
chased at the cost of breakdowns too ex- 
pensive for society to contemplate with any 
comfort. 

We know approximately how many are 
receiving assistance in the large cities—from 
all sources: public, private, religious, and 
community. It is, roughly, 100 per cent 
higher this winter than last, and that in turn 
was about the same degree worse off than 
its predecessor. That means that relief ex- 
penditures and persons receiving assistance 
have been multiplied by four in two years. 
As the ordinary number of dependents in the 
last decade before the depression was about 
3 per cent of the population, the present is 
about 12 per cent. It will vary somewhat 
from city to city, but roughly this ratio is 
true for the industrial and commercial cen- 
ters of the nation. 

The rural situation is largely unknown. 
It is a mistake to suppose that it has escaped 
the blight of the depression. Farm products 
were the first to fall; they have fallen the 
farthest and have remained at record lows 
for nearly two years—in spite of two 
drought summers. But no one knows, and 
there is apparently no way of knowing, what 
this has meant in increase of dependency 
among the agriculturists. There is no or- 
ganized relief for them—-and the occasional 
hand-outs of the county poor law officials 
do not find their way into the national statis- 
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tics. The Senate Committee which framed 
the La Follette-Costigan bill tried without 
success. to find out something of what was 
really happening to the farmer. We know 
of some drift to the cities—but we also know 
that last year, for the first time in the his- 
tory of this country, the rural population 
more than held its own in numbers relative 
io urban population, so that the pressure for 
sustenance cannot have been lightened any 
by the departure of some persons from the 
rural community. Their places were more 
than taken up by their city relatives who re- 
turned to the farm. 

Nor is the picture more encouraging when 
we consider the success of efforts to secure 
the money necessary for relief. The Senate 
Committee held extensive hearings on the 
proposed federal aid bill, and the volume of 
testimony from different parts of the coun- 
try was overwhelmingly to the effect that 
local resources were strained to the limit to 
meet these greatly increased demands. 

This was the first situation the nation 
faced, which the framers of the La Follette- 
Costigan bill set themselves to remedy: to 
create a national fund so large that it would 
be an insurance to every community in the 
country that real deficiencies in its own 
revenues might be offset by supplementary 
grants from the national treasury in sums 
large enough to enable the local authorities 
to carry on. 

The other objects of this bill may be dis- 
cussed more briefly. 

(2) As stated before, the development of 
the practice of social work is unevenly dis- 
tributed over the various parts of the United 
States. In general, in the large cities, espe- 
cially in the north, social consciousness had 
been aroused and instructed as to the extent 
of need always present, and as to what 
should be done in administration and paid 
in money to protect dependent families from 
deterioration. But even in those parts of 
the country where the cities were located in 
which it was best developed, where there 
was the finest type of personnel and the 
largest supply of money, there were other 
cities which lagged far behind; while in cer- 
tain wide stretches of the nation there was 
nothing which could be dignified by any title 
except that of an anachronism, a system 
conceived in such niggardly terms and so 
inefficiently administered as to be of no value 
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whatever in meeting the many problems 
associated with dependency in a modern 
community. 

This has always been the concern of the 
entire nation, and it never—in our time at 
least—should have been left to the chance 
treatment of negligent communities. The 
wreckage of this neglect drifts into our 
larger cities filling hospitals, jails, and 
charitable institutions. These people are 
shipped to the cities when they become too 
expensive ; they leave their homes in despair 
or disgust because of the lack of decent pro- 
vision for those who have failed to make 
good in their home towns. Cities are the 
residuary legatees of the inefficiencies of the 
average local poor relief administration. 
This is not so inequitable from a monetary 
point of view, as large cities draw heavily 
upon the rest of the country for their 
wealth; and there might be an element of 
justice in their being forced to repay their 
debt in this fashion. The real tragedy is the 
endless stream of broken lives, needlessly 
wrecked against circumstances which could 
have been softened and adjusted to the 
capacity of their victims if each community, 
large and small, really understood the im- 
portance of the problem. 

Closely associated with this aspect of the 
question is the matter of residence. As a 
heritage of our primitive Anglo-Saxon past, 
legal residence is a sine qu. non of any 
assistance, except the barest emergency. In 
good times the lines are not tightly drawn; 
but as times get hard and local resources are 
strained to meet demands of legal residents, 
a community begins to look with suspicion 
upon the non-resident, then to treat him 
severely, and finally, as we find in certain 
parts of the country, to place guards on the 
highways who refuse permission to enter the 
city or state to those whom the guards con- 
sider unemployed. Certain parts of the 
country have been more careful—one might 
with justice say ruthless—at all times in ex- 
cluding the potentially dependent non-resi- 
dent. Colorado and the health resort states 
in the Rocky Mountains have vigorously op- 
posed such immigrants. California, whose 
sunshine is a cure for all ills to which human 
flesh is heir, is apparently peculiarly helpless 
in the matter of the treatment of the eco- 
nomic and social ills of the non-resident, if 
we may judge from its recent legislation. It 











is one of the outstanding instances of the 
failure of law to treat the realities of the 
present that an able-bodied man, honestly 
looking for work, may be denied the right to 
enter a city to find it, or to get assistance if 
he cannot secure work, merely because his 
method of working precluded the possibility 
of his securing a residence. And it must be 
kept in mind that the method of work he fol- 
lowed was not of his own ehoosing but was 
under conditions laid down by industry 
whose profits added to the wealth, perhaps, 
of the very city which excludes him when in 
need. He is arrested as a vagrant, and re- 
leased on his promise to move on; at best he 
is given a short stay at a municipal lodging 
house. If “he” happens to be a family, the 
hardships and injustices are even more ter- 
rible in their effects. 

In other fields of activity when presented 
with such glaring inequalities the federal 
government has developed the principle of 
“grants inaid” to states, with the double 
object of bringing the entire country up to 
at least a minimum standard of performance 
and of opening the advantages of a localized 
service to wider areas. The enormous 
amount of money spent by the federal gov- 
ernment upon good roads is a case in point. 
It has covered parts of this country with all- 
weather roads which it might not have been 
possible to build with local resources alone 
for a generation. The most obvious advan- 
tage of the “ grant-in-aid” principle is the 
benefit to the local community ; but in reality 
the entire country is a beneficiary; the ab- 
sence of good roads in Wyoming would 
greatly reduce the value of the good roads 
in its neighbor states and to a certain extent 
those of the entire nation. The Sheppard- 
Towner grants in aid in maternity and in- 
fant welfare—that piece of federal legisla- 
tion in aid of the mothers and infants in the 
rural sections of the nation which made our 
one time Senator Reed go into a hysteria of 
denunciation—is a better case in point. It 
was an effort to make available for the un- 
privileged sections of our land that knowl- 
edge and service which had saved the lives 
of thousands of infants and their mothers in 
our larger cities. It seemed only just that 
this advantage should also be available for 
the more lonely and less favored mother in 
rural regions, and so the federal government 
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matched dollar for dollar with states to set 
up such a service on approved lines. 

This is the second great principle back of 
the La Follette-Costigan bill—that states be 
encouraged to develop and maintain well ad- 
ministered social agencies for the treatment 
of the unemployed in those sections which 
would not or could not establish them for 
themselves, and for that great group of 
casual laborers who do the hard and un- 
skilled labor of the nation but who would 
not be entitled to local relief. ' 

(3) The third principle in this bill is one 
of taxation, on which I am not well equipped 
to speak. Support of local governmental 
activities comes mainly from taxation of real 
estate. Federal support is derived from 
other sources than real estate. Some cities, 
and even states, are close to or have reached 
the limit of taxing or borrowing capacity, 
and therefore cannot raise the money neces- 
sary to carry on as they would. In addition 
there is the conviction on the part of some 
that real estate has been loaded as heavily as 
it will stand. On the other hand, incomes 
which may be taxed on a graduated scale 
offer a basis for carrying the load more 
equitably as it would fall especially on those 
who have profited most from the present 
economic order. 

New York State has frankly adopted that 
principle in raising the twenty million it ts 
securing for grants-in-aid to its localities for 
unemployment relief by doubling its income 
tax rates. Time and better judges than I 
will have to pass on the validity of this 
aspect of the bill and especially on whether it 
really would work, that is, bring in the 
money and not create reactions which would 
affect the project adversely. 

Before passing to the other side of the 
picture it should be pointed out that the bill 
did not plan in any way to interfere with 
local administration of welfare functions, 
except by aiding them with money and re- 
quiring certain standards of performance. 
There was no central administrative ma- 
chinery set up; the federal government was 
to deal only with the states and each state 
with its own local units, reporting to the 
Federal commission their needs and receiv- 
ing from it the grants made to them. Just 
as fully as possible all the present structure 
of local administration and local responsi- 
bility is preserved. 
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] MUST give less time to the other side of 
the picture, but I should feel that you had 
been treated to partisan propaganda if I did 
not bring it up at all. I want to discuss it 
only under two heads: capacity of local 
community, and effect of federal aid on 
focal community. 

Personally, I have never been much im- 
pressed by the statement that any local com- 
munity is unable to take care of its own, at 
jeast in terms of any estimates which I have 
seen. After all, we can do a good deal if we 
want it enough. A few days ago the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch published a statement 
of what the city would have made available 
for the care of the unemployed for the year, 
{932, if all the Crisis Committee money 
comes in. It looks like a lot of money— 
much larger than we have been accustomed 
to think of for such purposes—but per 
capita cost is the correct way to look at it, 
for a considerable percentage of our own 
fellow citizens are affected, and one can 
scarcely successfully maintain that the aver- 
age community cannot raise at least $6 to 
$10 per capita if it really desires to do so. 

The second objection is in another area 
and full of imponderables. What effect will 
federal aid. have upon local willingness to do 
its share? Our system of government has 
many excellencies but fiscal partnership be- 
tween the state and the federal government 
isnot one of them. The federal government 
has made loans to the states in times past, 
and they have not been repaid. The Cana- 
dian experience of grants-in-aid for made 
work is unfavorable from this point of view. 
it might be possible to erect effective safe- 
guards, but we have no real precedents. The 
highway grants require so much money from 
each state that the very sum is a corrective. 
The infant and maternity bill was not ex- 
ploited by the states. It was protected by 
good professional standards—as is also the 
federal road fund. The defenders of fed- 
eral aid assure us that it is possible to set up 
conditions under which the states and their 
respective local administrative units will be 
under the same stimulus to economy and 
honesty as in the two examples cited. It 
certainly is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
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bility ; but the weakness consists of the fact 
that there is little precedent in local. com- 
munities for good administrative structure 
and there is even less in the way of adequate 
personnel. 

I think it will be agreed that any federal 
grant-in-aid will increase the total cost con- 
siderably. That, however, should be bal- 
anced against its positive accomplishments. 
No human endeavor is free from fault, 
much less a project in the little understood 
field of human relations. If it assured the 
adequate care of the unemployed, and if that 
could have been secured in no other way, it 
would be worth a good deal even of wasted 
money. 


IN conclusion I should like to submit the 
following propositions : 

(1) The local communities may fall down 
more and more in their willingness to tackle 
the matter of adequate care of their unem- 
ployed. Last winter was bad, this is worse; 
next will be—who knows? It is not the 
abstract capacity of a community to pay; 
but its actual production of money for this 
purpose which will prevent or make neces- 
sary federal aid. 

(2) There are whole areas largely neg- 
lected and certain groups excluded at the 
present time from anything approaching a 
modern, humane, and just consideration of 
their needs. This cannot, at the present 
state of affairs, continue indefinitely. 

(3) There are known ways of breaking 
the force of the blow of dependence due to 
unemployment to which those who are pass- 
ing through such experiences are entitled, 
just as the sick are entitled to medical care. 
They are not money-saving devices; but 
they are directed toward preserving the man- 
hood and the social value of the victims of 
industry. If this can be made available by 
local initiative, it would be well; but even the 
high price which we might have to pay as a 
result of federal participation would not be 
too great if that method alone will insure it 
for the most tragic figure in contemporary 
society, one whom no previous order of so- 
ciety ever produced—the able-bodied man 
anxious to work and able to find none. 
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Recent Procedures in Taking Applications’ 
Margaret Wead 


ONCENTRATION on the first contact 
of the client with the family agency has 
been incveasingly emphasized in practically 
all agencies during the past two years. This 
has varied from assigning the “ intake inter- 
view " to a skilled case worker instead of a 
clerk or reception agent, to the development 
of large intake departments. These depart- 
ments have not only made decisions as to 
what cases the agency should consider its 
responsibility but have actually handled 
many problems of minor importance over a 
period of time. The reasons for this change 
in handling applications and the ways in 
which it has been helpful have been described 
in a number of recent articles in THE 
Famity and in the Monthly Summary on 
Unemployment Relief Methods. Less atten- 
tion has perhaps been given to the details of 
operation of such intake units and to actual 
changes in methods of taking applications. 
Because every agency is now handling an 
increased number of clients and because this 
increase calls for rigid economy of time and 
effort, a comparison of experience as to 
methods used may offer helpful suggestions. 


Who Receives and Interviews the Client? 


The most common practice reported is for 
an application clerk to receive the client, take 
identifying information, clear with the files 
of the agency and with the Exchange if the 
case is found to be new. She usually obtains 
the old record from the files and telephones 
for necessary reports of other agencies 
which have registered and then refers the 
client to the intake worker for the interview. 
Some agencies have a worker, usually a vol- 
unteer, whose only job is to telephone to the 
exchange and to other agencies to Secure 


* This article is based on material sent in to the 
Department of Special Studies of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, by a group of family 
agencies throughout the country who are partici- 
pating in a study of trends and practices in family 
agencies during the unemployment emergency. 
Eighty-seven agencies sent in answers to a question 
on handling applications. 

Most of the material sent in by the agencies each 
month has been summarized and printed in the 
Monthly Summary on Unemployment’ Relief 
Methods, a supplement to the News Letter of the 
Association. 


reports. Usually clients are interviewed as 
they come into the room although one agency 
has found it more satisfactory to go through 
the waiting room at intervals and take all 
new applications which have accumulated, 
One agency has a sign in the waiting room 
asking each new client to leave his name at 
the desk as he enters. Other agencies have 
so placed a worker’s desk that the client 
naturally stops there as he enters the room, 

A number of agencies, instead of using an 
intake worker for interviews assign the case 
to the worker in whose district the client 
lives after the application clerk has secured 
what data is possible. If she is in, she takes 
the interview then; if not, she visits either 
that day or the next, or an appointment is 
made for the client to return to the office. 
This plan, on the whole, seems less satisfac- 
tory than the one first described, as it inter- 
rupts the visitor’s work at the office or, if 
she is not in, may cause her to make visits 
which could be eliminated by a more thor- 
oughgoing office interview. Emergencies 
are usually handled from the office imme- 
diately, without a visit. Some agencies 
which take intake interviews at the office on 
new cases, make appointments for families 
already known to them to see the case worker 
of the district in her office hours. This 
gives her an opportunity to read the old 
record. When a client has been previously 
known to the agency it is more likely that the 
case will again be accepted for care, so a 
complete office interview is less important. 

One of the agencies describes such a plan: 


As clients enter the waiting room, they are seen 
by a receiving secretary who takes identifying in- 
formation only, for clearing in the social service 
exchange. This is taken on the same blank used 
by the interviewer, which is in triplicate, one kept 
in the registry and one in the social service ex- 
change. The application is looked up first by the 
registry. If found to be previously known to the 
family welfare society, the record is taken out and 
placed on a desk in the registry. If new, the 
information is taken by the registry to the soci 
service exchange where it is cleared and placed m 
a basket for the registry. If the application 1s 


known to another agency, the registry clerk brings 
the application back to the receiving clerk and the 
client is referred to the proper organization by her, 
thus saving the interviewer interruption. 
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Clearing Cases 


Several agencies write that, because of 
unavoidable delays in securing reports from 
the exchange, the interview has to be taken 
without waiting for a report on previous 
contacts ; otherwise clients would have to be 
kept waiting in a crowded office. One 
agency which formerly cleared all its cases 
at the end of the day and so before the first 
visit, now finds that, because the exchange 
takes a whole day to get reports back, it is 
expedient to clear after the visit is made. 
Some of the agencies which feel they save 
time in the long run by keeping clients wait- 
ing for these returns, state that the time is 
usually at least an hour. Agencies in some 
cities in which there are no exchanges make 
a practice of calling the unemployment com- 
mittee or any other possibly interested 
agency before proceeding. One agency re- 
ports great inconvenience because the public 
department, with which they have a mutually 
exclusive agreement as to division of work, 
does not inquire of the exchange and must 
be called up on every case. 


Interviewing Clients Already Known to 
the Agency 

The usual plan reported by the agencies is 
to give the client a card at the time his appli- 
cation is first taken, stating the visitor’s office 
hours and asking him to call only then. This 
provides for his seeing his own worker and 
relieves the office staff. If he calls at other 
times a message is taken or, if necessary, an 
appointment is made for him to see the 
worker. One agency asks all clients to come 
to the office not more than half an hour be- 
tore the visitor’s office hours or in the first 
half of the office hour. All who come late 
are asked to return the next day unless there 
is an emergency. While they are waiting 
they are asked to write out what they want 
to see the visitor about. Since many of the 
requests are minor matters, this eliminates 
considerable interviewing by the visitor. 
However, it probably also tends to discour- 
age the client from telling the visitor things 
which she really ought to know and may be 
embarrassing to clients who find it difficult 
to express themselves in writing. While 
handling large numbers of applications 
necessitates holding to certain hours and 
schedules, any insistence on too inflexible a 
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routine would seem to destroy the essence of 
the case work relationship. Clients can do 
their share in helping an overburdened staff 
to lighten its work by coming when it is 
easiest for the agency. On the other hand, 
the client’s mere coming at all may have been 
preceded by hours of hesitation and doubt. 
If he cannot state his problem, it engenders 
a bitter feeling that he is dealing with an im- 
personal and highly routinized machine. The 
difficulty can be avoided by the worker’s 
being on the alert to discriminate between 
clients who are naturally careless about ap- 
pointments and those who need a sympa- 
thetic hearing even if it is out of hours. 


Selection of Clients 


The general plan of agencies is to inter- 
view in order of application. Some agencies 
have adopted the practice of giving the client 
a number as he comes in. This practice 
seems to have little to recommend it; even in 
dealing with large groups, seating people in 
order would seem to be less mechanical. A 
separation of the new clients from those 
already known is made by some of the agen- 
cies and they wait in different rooms. A 
woman with small children—either with her 
or at home alone—anyone who has come a 
very long distance, anyone who has come 
because of illness or death at home, and any- 
one who looks ill are usually interviewed 
first. The Lincoln Social Welfare Society 
says: 

While rules have been worked out, it is under- 
stood by the visitors and they are constantly re- 
minded that exceptions are to be made according 
to the attitude of the client. Persons will be seen 
by appointment or interviewed out of turn if the 
Situation requires. 

Some agencies interview all new appli- 
cants first. One agency allots a_ specific 
number of interviews for each day. When 
the man at the desk has issued numbers for 
these, he asks all later callers to come the 
next day and promises they will be cared for 
first; but he asks them to tell him briefly 
their reason for coming. Emergencies are, 
of course, taken care of on the day of appli- 
cation. Some agencies take “ white collar” 
clients out of turn if it appears that they are 
embarrassed by being in the office with 
others. Although this is done with the idea 
of saving the client, it suggests that the 
worker is judging too much by externals. 








A truck driver who has always been self- 

supporting may find his need for relief fully 

as humiliating as a clerk or a salesman. 

Why discriminate on appearances alone? 
Waiting Rooms 

The majority of the agencies provide 
rooms where clients may sit while waiting, 
but at least 15 find that their space is so 
limited that clients must stand up in the cor- 
ridors, or sit on the stairs. One agency says 
it has room for the women to sit down but 
not enough for the men. In several agencies 
the line of those waiting sometimes stretches 
out to the street. 

A California agency draws a more attrac- 
tive picture. It has 200 applications a day 
and not enough chairs but it is warm enough 
so that the men can sit on the porch and 
smoke while waiting. Some of the agencies 
have two waiting rooms—one for white and 
one for Negroes, or one for transients and 
one for residents, or one for old and one for 
new clients. 

A few of the agencies have given special 
attention to having their waiting rooms 
attractive and supplied with books and 
magazines. One agency states that it places 
special emphasis with all workers receiving 
applications on the need for making the 
client feel at home. Some agencies make a 
point of explaining to the client the reason 
for delay if he has to wait. The Yonkers 
C.O.S. writes : 

Because of the apparent discouragement among 
many families and the embarrassment on the part 
of those who never before have had to ask for 


help, every effort is made to meet each one quickly, 
considerately, and helpfully. 


The majority of the interviews are taken 
in private rooms. When this is impossible, 
desk, files, or screens are so arranged as to 
give at least a semblance of privacy. The 
concentration of dreary and discouraged 
people in unattractive quarters where they 
must stand in hallways or sit on stairs is 
something which social workers have vigor- 
ously criticized in connection with breadlines 
and neighborhood relief agencies, yet this is 
actually happening in family agency offices. 
It would seem that no agency would need 
for any length of time to be without offices 
where clients could wait in reasonable com- 
fort in a cheerful atmosphere. The use of 
an appointment system, decentralizing intake 
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through district offices when necessary, or 
borrowing quarters from __ settlements, 
churches, or local firms are all possibilities, 
There are probably volunteer groups in 
every community which would take real 
pleasure in improving the appearance of 
waiting rooms and in securing enlarged or 
improved quarters. 


Length of the Interviewer’s Day 


The majority of the agencies have 
assigned special workers for interviewing 
and have them remain at the application desk 
all day, except for an hour spent in dictat- 
ing and attention to records. A few of the 
agencies rotate workers for interviewing, 
having each worker give a half day or a few 
hours daily in the office during which she 
sees both her own clients, new clients, and 
those of other workers. This plan, however, 
does not seem to work out as well as assign- 
ing one worker to receiving applications and 
having visitors see their own clients at regu- 
lar hours. One agency gives frequent 
recesses to interviewers to relieve them of 
strain. Perhaps more agencies need to con- 
sider such a plan of staff relief. The New 
York Charity Organization Society writes: 

The intake workers average about four or five 
hours a day interviewing. Two hours to two and 


a half are needed for dictation, and an hour or 
more for case reading, telephoning, and so on. 


Time Consumed in Application Interviews 


Naturally, the time consumed in individ- 
ual application interviews varies according 
to the situation of the client, his response, 
and the attitude and equipment of the 
interviewer. Pressure of work and the pos- 
sibility of making an early home visit influ- 
ences the amount of time given to inter- 
views. The majority of agencies report, 
however, that an average of from 20 to 30 
minutes is used in interviewing new appli- 
cants. Clients who have already had contact 
with the agency naturally need less time 
when they reapply. 

The two general plans followed by the 
agencies are: 

(1) To take merely identifying informa- 
tion, enabling the agency to clear the case 
and take the first detailed interview in the 
home. 

(2) To take a sufficiently full interview 
in the office to determine what responsibility 
the agency will assume. 
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One agency writes that its plan has always 
been that described in (1), but that applica- 
tion interviews have become longer and 
longer as it seemed less and less possible to 
make home visits. This situation would 
seem to be typical of agencies reporting. 
The St. Paul United Charities writes: 

The amount of time consumed in the applicant's 
interview varies, but it is always long enough to 
obtain sufficient detailed information to make sure 
that taking the application is absolutely necessary 
at that time. 

Some agencies in cities in which all purely 
unemployment cases are referred to unem- 
ployment committees or to departments of 
public welfare use only 5 to 10 minutes for 
interviewing cases in which the chief prob- 
lem is unemployment. No attempt is made 
at a case work interview with these cases. 
Some of the agencies which handle unem- 
ployment cases make a distinction in the type 
of interview taken when this is the chief 
problem. Their practice is to interview suf- 
ficiently to establish whether there are other 
problems they expect to treat. If such prob- 
lems are apparent, they limit their interviews 
to a very brief statement and the first com- 
prehensive interview takes place in the 
client’s home. With unemployment cases the 
matter is gone into further, while the client 
is at the office, with the intention of reaching 
a decision as to whether they will transfer 
the case to the unemployment committee. 

The Seattle Social Welfare League de- 
scribes its practice in interviewing as 
follows: 

First, the initial application is taken, which 
usually takes about five minutes to secure. After 
the name is cleared through the social service ex- 
change and the registrar returns the slip, the appli- 
cant is called in and an average of fifteen to twenty 
minutes is spent in discussion. Of course the time 
varies according to the complexity of the situation. 
There are occasions when it is possible to secure 
adequate information upon which to base a decision 
in ten minutes, again half an hour may be spent 
when telephone calls and reading of summaries are 
necessary. 

Pressure of work is, to some extent, de- 
stroying the value for the client which was 
involved in letting him tell his story in his 
own way. However, one agency says: 

Applicants are made to feel that their stories can 

listened to and the necessary time given. If the 
applicant is in the state of mind to give a first 
interview, it is taken. If not, an appointment is 
made for a later contact either at the home or office, 
whichever seems best. Any emergency is dealt 


with as soon as possible and the detailed interview 
and treatment follow later. 
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Points Covered 


Many agencies have developed special 
intake sheets? or outlines for application 
interviews to save time both in interviewing 
and recording, and they are adhered to 
rather closely. These application sheets are 
primarily typical simplified face sheets and 
cover more or less the same points. Some 
of them are unruled and have only a few 
general headings, leaving room for the vis- 
tor’s notes. Those developed recently in- 
clude considerable detail as to the client’s 
financial situation—living expenses, _re- 
sources, debts, and so on. ‘There is usually 
a statement as to the reason for the applica- 
tion and what the interviewer did in meeting 
the problem. 

It is not possible to enumerate in detail the 
points covered in these outlines. Emphasis 
is placed on the present economic situation, 
and how it developed. Work records and 
the question of legal residence are stressed. 
Agencies try not to let the use of these out- 
lines result in too cut and dried a procedure 
but, in the brief time which can be allotted, 
to discover the problems in the client’s mind 
and his interpretation of his situation. De- 
scriptions by the following agencies are 
illustrative of present practice: 


The McPherson (Kansas) American Red Cross: 
Points we try to cover in the application interview 
include: composition of family (number and ages, 
occupation, place in school, and any special circum- 
stances); work history and possibilities of those 
employable; property. If the family is a farm 
family, we are interested to know if they are 
renters and on what type of contract; if they are 
owners, the amount and kind of encumbrances, 
value of stock and machinery, and so on. Resi- 
dence, and previous addresses are determined in 
the first interview. Outstanding debts are listed— 
such as grocery, rent, fuel, doctor’s and hospital 
bills, and so on. A definite effort is also made to 
ascertain possible assets and resources—insurance, 
near relatives, church or lodge affiliations, and 
so on. 

In the application interview we endeavor to de- 
termine the immediate need; the plan of the family 
if any, the family’s attitude, and the possibility of 
available resources. We also endeavor to get some 
idea as to how much assistance the family will 
probably need and how long the case may have to 
be under treatment, since this will determine to 
some extent the amount of time we spend in mak- 
ing supplementary contacts in the case. 


?See Monthly Summaries Nos. 1 and 6 and 
Summary Reports Nos. 4, 8, 10, and 12 (mimeo- 
graphed), “ Studies and Reports,” for list of agen- 
cies using such forms. Department of Special 
Studies, Family Welfare Association of America, 
130 East 22d Street, New York. 
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The New York Charity Organization Society: 
The content and extent of the intake interview are 
controlled by the problem, the relationship, and the 
time the worker has to give. The intake inter- 
views are in general exploratory rather than ex- 
haustive on any particular point. The client is 
asked to present his problem, to give fairly definite 
information as to income, debts, work record, mili- 
tary record, budget, resources, plan for meeting 
emergencies, and so on. 


The Philadelphia Jewish Welfare Society: Cer- 
tain definite points are usually covered—the imme- 
diate situation, what brought the client to the 
agency, whether or not there is any service we can 
give, and whether the client wishes to accept that 
service. We are trying more and more to give the 
client some idea of function, so that he may know 
what to expect of us and what not to expect. 


The points covered naturally vary not only 
with the type of problem but with the inten- 
tion of the agency with regard to accepting 
the case or type of treatment. The Balti- 
more Jewish Social Service Bureau writes: 

If it is evident early in the interview that the 
case will be accepted, an effort is made to uncover 
the immediate problems and possible leads neces- 
sary in handling these. In situations where the 
difficulty is obviously a personality one, a full inter- 
view, including background, history, and so on, is 
taken, even though the visitor may not, because of 
pressure of work, be able in the beginning to follow 
up the treatment on a personality level. 

In cases not accepted, where there is a fairly 
evident need for case work which the agency can- 
not give at the present time, an effort is made to 
accomplish as much as possible in the office inter- 
view, and often a considerable amount of time is 
consumed in doing this. 

Some of the agencies find that when full 
details are secured in the application inter- 
view, it is easier for the district secretary or 
visitor to talk with the client, unhampered 
by the need for obtaining factual detail. One 
agency makes a special effort in the applica- 
tion interview to prepare the way for the 
visitor’s reception in the home by asking 
whether the client would like to have some- 
one call or would prefer to make an appoint- 
ment to see a worker in the office. They find 
that this strengthens the agency’s relation- 
ship with clients. 


Decisions Made at Time of Application 


The general purpose of the application 
interview, as reported by the agencies, is to 
determine : 


(1) Whether the case is one which the agency 
should accept for care or whether some other 
agency or the client himself should be responsible. 

(2) Whether the chief problem is unemploy- 
ment. This automatically eliminates the case in 
cities where such cases go to unemployment com- 
mittees or public departments. In others, it means 





transferral to a certain district or department of 
the agency. 

(3) What other problems are involved. 

(4) Which of these problems the agency will 
handle. 

(5) Whether the family needs immediate relief. 

Usually these decisions are made by the 
intake worker. In a few agencies questions 
of granting relief are referred to super- 
visors, as are indications of special problems 
or cases in which the client is particularly 
reticent or antagonistic to the agency. In 
the majority of agencies, relief, when indi- 
cated, is given at the time of application. A 
few agencies feel that they must make a 
home visit before they give relief. One 
agency gives relief on first application only 
in the form of work relief, which is really a 
work test. When there seems to be doubt 
as to what ought to be done, a number of 
agencies make decisions only after a home 
visit, or they first consult references given 
by the client. The general practice, how- 
ever, is to seek to establish on the basis of 
the application interview what the economic 
situation is and whether the client needs 
immediate help. 

Some agencies emphasize also the need 
for obtaining in the first interview data as to 
sources of information which can be ex- 
plored for light on the client’s situation and 
resources. The Cleveland Associated Chari- 
ties describes this realistically : 

Since we are in a position to give relief only to 
those who are largely without income, we feel that 
it is necessary for the interviewer to go pretty fully 
into the situation, and the acceptance of a case for 
assignment to the visitor implies a rather strong 
conviction on the part of the interviewer that relief 
is needed. However, we emphasize with the visit- 
ing staff the necessity for carrying the inquiry 
further. 

We all know only too well what happens ina 
period such as this when agencies can meet only the 
barest necessities and when many families with 
perhaps only $25 or $30 a month income must be 
asked to swing themselves along as best they can. 
When people know that many applicants are re- 
jected because of the presence of some resources, 
and when clients already under our care know that 
relief will have to be discontinued when work 1s 
secured even though their plight is stil! a very hard 
one and indebtedness pressing, this naturally lays a 
premium on concealment of resources. I wish tt 
were not so, but since we seem to find it so, I 
believe it is necessary to use other sources of 
information. 


Changes in Method 


What in the methods of receiving and 
handling applications is actually new since 
the number of clients has increased? No 
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doubt many minor changes have taken place 
here and there, but among those common in 
a large number of agencies the following 
changes Should be included : 

(1) The development of intake departments : 

(a) To decide whether the agency will ac- 
cept the case. The two types of de- 
cision which most frequently determine 
this acceptance are: whether the client 


needs relief, and whether the chief 
problem is unemployment. 
(b) To handle minor problems directly 


from the office without home visits. 


(2) The use of skilled workers as regular inter- 
viewers instead of rotating workers or using a 
cderk without social case work experience. 


(3) Making provision for handling office calls 
from large numbers of clients in such a way as 
to consider the convenience and state of mind of 
the client and at the same time meet the practical 
need of the agency that the effort of each worker 
shall go as far as possible. 


(4) The development of skill in so directing the 
interview that with an economy of time and with- 
out infringing on the client’s need for interpreting 
his situation, it furnishes a basis for certain defi- 
nite agency decisions. 


(5) A change in the relationship between client 
and worker which, although evident in many 
changing phases of present case work, is perhaps 
most apparent in handling the first application. 

It may be that it is too early to make any 
but the most tentative observations as to the 
exact nature of changes in attitude toward 
clients as shown by the application inter- 
view. The tendency of family agencies 
(according to their replies to this and other 
questions of the Monthly Summary) seems, 
however, to be toward taking the client much 
more fully into the agency’s confidence as to 
what it can and cannot do for him. On the 
basis of this knowledge, he is asked to make 
his own decision as to whether he wishes the 
assistance available. If the agency finds it 
cannot help him, it makes a special effort to 
explain why. This trend toward placing 
more responsibility on the client is shown in 
such ways as asking the man of the family 
to call when a family is referred by others, 
by requesting a reference from the last em- 
ployer from unemployed clients, and by con- 
sulting the last employer by telephone even 
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in the client’s presence. Some of these prac- 
tices have grown up because of pressure of 
work but the general principle is essentially 
sound. It recognizes that the agency can do 
little that is truly effective unless the client 
seeks its help. Explanations as to the 
agency’s facilities and limitations and put- 
ting the choice of continuing the relationship 
up to the client dignify his whole connection 
with the agency. With such an attitude ex- 
pressed in the very beginning and main- 
tained continuously, there is less chance of 
drifting into a vague, ineffectual contact on 
the one hand, or on the other, of having to 
meet insistence on a certain course of action 
from the client. It should do much to banish 
the feeling on the part of clients that case 
work is in any way either mysterious or 
surreptitious. 

The question of how far we can determine 
in one interview whether an individual is in 
need of case work treatment offers as yet 
largely unexplored possibilities. Much of 
the recent attention of agencies has had to 
be concentrated on eliminating applications 
of those clients who are not in economic 
need. Rather than thinking of the intake 
interview as a process of elimination and 
selection entirely, however, we shall need to 
experiment further, particularly as case 
loads lighten, with the case work possibili- 
ties inherent in the single contact. Unless 
we do, we shall run the risk of routinizing 
our applications to the point where we take 
count only of the kinds of need to which we 
intend to give continued treatment. At the 
same time we must remember, and in these 
days of overwhelming numbers of applica- 
tions perhaps there is no danger of our for- 
getting, that we cannot begin to treat all the 
problems we observe. Under the pressure 
of work which has come to us because of the 
depression we are seeing more clearly than 
ever before that it is desirable to determine 
as early as possible the kinds of treatment 
we are equipped to give and the number of 
clients we can treat adequately under the 
restrictions of our budget. 
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Editorial Notes 


Hastings H. Hart 


A plese H. HART, for fifty years 
a social worker, died on May 9, 1932. 
Two days later his last book, Plans for City 
Police Jails and Village Lockups, came from 
the press. It is for authorities in the field 
of penology to pass upon the usefulness of 
the book in that particular field. To us, the 
volume bears to a remarkable degree the im- 
press of its author’s personality. With a 
characteristic straightforwardness it marches 
direct from the presentation of the problem 
to clear cut, practical suggestions for its 
solution, yet it bears also implicit evidence 
of the clear sighted social vision of the man 
who wrote it. The specifications for village 
lockups, which Doctor Hart was instru- 
mental in getting adopted in his first social 
work position—that of Secretary of the 
Minnesota State Board of Corrections and 
Charities—needed but slight revision to 
make them desirable for today’s use. 

The resolution adopted at the National 
Conference in Philadelphia brings out still 
further his rare combination of qualities: 

“In June, 1931, Hastings Hart, then just 
celebrating his 80th birthday, spoke to this 
Conference, when it met in the state where 
he had begun his career as a social worker. 
He was described at that time as an apostle 
rather than a prophet. To a degree he com- 
bined the qualities of both, but for him 
prophecy must be based on knowledge and 
must lead to action. Throughout his career 
in social work, as soon as he had been able 
to fire others to effective action, he withdrew 
from active participation and threw himself 
with perennially fresh enthusiasm into some 
other cause whose recommendation to him 
came not from its popularity but from its 
urgency. He was active in public and in 
private social work, in child welfare, in 
prison reform, in penology. He was presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Social 
Work in 1893. He not only influenced but 
achieved legislation in behalf of children, of 
the insane, of the sick, of the delinquent. In 
the broadest and finest definition of the term 
he was pre-eminently a social worker, com- 
bining practical sense, a wise social view and 
a freedom from sentimentalism.” 


Federal Relief 


T the moment of going to press the pas. 
sage of some measure providing fed. 
eral aid for unemployment relief seems 
imminent. It is impossible to say at this 
juncture just what provisions will be made 
for administration of federal grants or loans, 
It is certain, however, that whether the 
amount of money is large or small, whether 
in the form of direct aid or of loans to the 
states, if it is to fulfil its purpose of actually 
relieving the distress of large numbers of 
unemployed throughout the country it must 
be handled with the maximum of skill and 
wisdom. 

Although based on the LaFollette-Costi- 
gan Bill, defeated in the Senate in February, 
Mr. Bruno’s paper" still has, it seems to us, 
a definite helpfulness for our present think- 
ing. Mr. Bruno has used the LaFollette. 
Costigan bill as a point of departure for 
exploring the backgrounds as well as fore- 
grounds of this much discussed question. 

Readers of Tue Famiry are already 
familiar with the Report of the Steering 
Committee? with its definite suggestions for 
an administrative set-up that would be both 
economical and effective. More recently the 
American Association of Social Workers 
has issued to its Chapters a communication 
on federal relief which re-emphasizes certain 
points made in the Steering Committee Re 
port and formulates additional suggestions 
pertinent to pending legislation. We cannot 
too often reiterate that “due care must bk 
exercised to see that the measures adoptel 
are such that there will be a minimum of 
waste and a maximum of benefit. 
Under the most favorable conditions of a¢- 
ministration the efficient distribution of te 
lief is a difficult and exacting task. When 
there is confusion of authority or responsi 
bility, amateur planning, untrained _perso- 
nel, laxity in accounting or record keeping, 
waste is almost sure to follow and many 
costly mistakes to be made.” It is in thes 
areas where, as Mr. Bruno has pointed ott, 

*“ Federal Aid for Local Relief,” see p. 162. 

2“ A Social Work Study of Federal Aid for 
Unemployment Relief,” copies available from 


Benson Y. Landis, 105 E. 22d St., New York 
N. Y., 15 cents. 
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there is little precedent in local communities, 
that we must be ready to offer basic thinking 
and definite activities in order to develop 
good administrative structure and adequate 
personnel which are essential if federal re- 
lief is to be effectively implemented. 


Professional Recognition 


ECOGNITION of social work as a 
profession, as well as of the Training 
School for Jewish Social Work, is implicit 
in the recent action of the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. The 


Regents have changed the name of the 
school to The Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work and have empowered it to 
grant the degrees of Master of Social Serv- 
ice (M.S.S.) and Doctor of Social Service 
(D.S.S.). The School for Jewish Social 
Work thus becomes the first school of social 
work to achieve the privilege of granting 
distinctive professional degrees. 

The School was organized in 1925 and 
has developed a sound and effective program 
under the leadership of its Director, M. J. 
Karpf. The Director and his staff are to be 
congratulated on this signal recognition of 
professional achievement. 


Book Reviews 


THOUSAND Marrraces: A MEDICAL 
Stupy oF SEx ADJUSTMENT: Robert L. 
Dickinson and Lura Beam. Foreword by 

Havelock Ellis. Williams and Wilkins, Balti- 

more, 1931, 482 pp., $5.00. 

The purpose of the study is factual determina- 
tion of the elements influencing sexual adjustment 
in marriage—a subject all too little attended to in 
the past—by the methods that have led to medical 
advance: detailed, painstaking observation, classifi- 
cation, and even verification. 

The group is divided into those in an experi- 
mental, affirmative, and negative stage of sexual 
adjustment. Despite the fact that the 365 adjusted 
women included 100 sterile cases, there were 1.70 
children per capita in the after-forty age group. 
Separated and divorced wives are included in the 
negatively adjusted group. This group were less 
iertile, only 26 per cent had two or more living 
children, while in the adjusted group, 40 per cent 
had that number. 

The recent cases in the series showed, in addition 

to fewer inhibitions and shocks, “during engage- 
ment great frankness and frequent rousings and 
sex play short of entry; after marriage bettered 
technique and fuller response; general knowledge 
of control of conception with its removal of fear 
of accidental pregnancy, yet with little diminution 
ot desire for as many children as finances and 
health will permit, with provision for an interval 
between marriage and first pregnancy. 
Coital experimentation before marriage, or fornral 
engagement, has increased. There are more open 
liaisons, often enduring over long periods, but 
anything like promiscuity, by either men or women, 
Is very rarely found in the group which the study 
represents.” 

Is not this a pretty accurate reflection of recent 
changes in the mores relating to sexual conduct? 

Later monographs in this series will deal with 
prevention of marital difficulties. But this study 
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certainly corroborates the conclusions of some of 
us who have long believed in the need of adequate, 
sound sex education, of research and advice on 
marital adjustment in general—work now well 
under way in the German marriage advice stations. 
As a sociologist thoroughly convinced that the 
United States and the countries of northern and 
western Europe will be faced, within a few decades, 
with a stationary, and then probably with a some- 
what declining population, I am interested in noting 
here proof of the thesis that, other things being 
equal, sexually adjusted couples tend to be more 
fertile than maladjusted couples. It ought soon to 
dawn upon us that one way to secure adequate 
reproduction from the better stocks (genetically 
speaking) is not to harangue them, not to tax 
bachelors, but rather to promote marital adjust- 
ment. Such a program is gradually being de- 
veloped here and abroad. All who are concerned 
with such matters might well give thought to it. 
And one good way to start is to read this book. 
Norman E. Himes 
Colgate University 


YSTEMATIC Soctotocy: On the Basis of 
the Beziehungslehre and Gebildelehre of Leo- 
pold von Wiese, adapted and amplified by 

Howard Becker. John Wiley & Sons, New 

York, 1932, 772 pp., $6.00. 

Many writers and speakers have reminded us of 
late that the world needs at least four kinds of 
specialists: (1) scientists who delve into conditions 
as they are and processes as they go on, (2) tech- 
nologists who develop the practical applications of 
scientific findings, (3) practitioners who utilize 
technologies in actual practice, and (4) philoso- 
phers whose concern is with perspective and evalu- 
ation, with purposes and goals. From the stand- 
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point of this classification, Becker's adaptation of 
von Wiese’s treatises belongs in the first category. 
Hence it can hardly be expected to interest many 
practicing social workers. Its ponderous style and 
unusual terminology will further guarantee a 
limited number of readers from this field. 

It is impossible to read this book without being 
spurred to clearer definitions of terms and more 
orderly thinking. A few illustrations may suggest 
the neatness of distinctions made by the authors. 

To them the important objects of sociological 
study are the processes and products of “ inter- 
human relations.” All the relationships may be 
classified as “common-human” (“relations be- 
tween human beings which are relatively independ- 
ent of the direct influence of plurality patterns”) 
and “circumscribed” (“relations between persons 
and plurality patterns which are largely dependent ” 
upon such influence). Now a “plurality pattern” 
is “merely a nexus of relationships which in turn 
are condensations of social processes.” They do 
not consist of human beings “but only of neuro- 
psychic patterns of human beings—habits, attitudes, 
presentations, concepts, and images which may be 
traced back to relations.” Plurality patterns fall 
into three chief types: (1) “crowds,” which are 
“relatively loose-textured and transitory”; (2) 
“groups,” which endure longer and in which “ the 
persons who belong to them seem less necessary to 
their existence”; and (3) “abstract collectivities,” 
like church and state, which seem to be “ superper- 
sonal structures that are virtually independent of 
mere human beings.” 

Obviously such a book as this is not for the 
tired social worker. It must be studied, not merely 
read, when one is fresh in body and mind. Neither 
is it for the beginner in sociology. But for one 
who possesses the requisite time, energy, patience, 
and background it offers rich rewards. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 
Council of Social Agencies of Metropolitan 
Detroit 


ATHOLIC CwaAritigs IN THE UNITED 
States: History AND Pros_eMs: John 
O’Grady. National Conference of Catholic 

Charities, Washington, D. C., 1931,°475 pp., 

$3.00. 

Dr. O’Grady’s book contains twenty chapters, 
giving a rather complete and concise history of 
Catholic charities in the United States. It also 
contains interesting information regarding im- 
migration and the welfare problems ensuing from 
population movements. Something of the author’s 
point of view may be gained from the following: 
“ Non-sectarian and Protestant social work has 
grown out of the conditions created by immigra- 


tion. Catholic charitable institutions and or. 
ganizations emerged from these same conditions. 
For many years Catholic and non-Catholic charj- 
ties approached the immigrant from different 
angles. They were inspired by different philoso- 
phies. In recent years there has been a decided 
drift toward more co-operative relationships in 
dealing with concrete problems of poverty, neglect, 
delinquency, health, leisure time, and social 
reform.” The book is quite scholarly and makes 
a valuable contribution to literature in the history 
of social welfare. 
H. G. ano Winnie Leacw Duncan 
University of New Hampshire 





The Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 


Two-year program of graduate 
training for principal fields of 
Social Work. 


~o 


311 S. JUNIPER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











HE programs of the students 
are largely elective, and the 
requirements of the diploma are 
sufficiently flexible to permit com- 
plete adaptation of the curriculum 
to the previous experience and 
the interests of the indi- 
vidual student. 


The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 
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